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Number $4 Canada, $6 Other Countries 
Next in impor- familiar. By demon- 


tance to convincing 


a prospective cus- 
tomer that he needs 
something is to show 
him how to get the most satisfactory use 
might well be called 


of it. In fact, it 


even more important, for knowledge of 
how it works and what it will accomplish 
to add to one’s comfort and convenience is 
pretty sure to lead to its purchase. 

On the other hand, failure to under- 
stand how to use a thing is usually con- 
sidered an excellent and sufficient reason 
for not acquiring it. Inducing people to 
familiarize themselves with an article or a 
service is a pretty sure way to increase 
its use. 

x * * * 

In this connection it may be urged that 
telephone companies will stimulate demand 
for telephone service by paying more at- 
tention to educating people how to use it 
correctly and so as to get the best results. 

Too often telephone men take it for 
granted that the public know all that is 
necessary to know to enable the telephone 
to do a good job, and they neglect oppor- 
tunities to induce the average user to ap- 
preciate it fully and satisfactorily employ 
the possibilities of the service at his dis- 
posal. 

It is equally essential to bear in mind 
that intelligent use of service not only in- 
creases demand but makes for satisfied 
customers, which will help the company’s 
standing in the community. This is vitally 
important, of course, for nothing injures 
a company so much as to have excessive 


demands and disappointing results. 


THE PUBLIC AND TELEPHONE SERVICE= “tions 
DEFENDING PRESENT RATES 


Some thoughts on these relations be- 


tween company and subscriber are con- 


tained in an editorial in the employes’ 
periodical of the Michigan Bell company, 
for June, which says in part: 

“Resting upon the seller of any article 
or service is an obligation to see that the 
purchaser understands how to get the ut- 
most use and satisfaction out of it. In 
the case of telephone service, after the 
scientist, the engineer and manufacturer 
have done their part in providing the best 
possible equipment, and after the equip- 
ment has been maintained and operated 
properly by the telephone forces, we still 
have an obligation to the user. 

In order that he will enjoy the best tele- 
phone service, we must see that he under- 
stands not only the mechanics of how to 
make a local or long distance call, but 
also that he appreciates fully how tele- 
phone service can aid him in his business 
and social life. 

Our company does a considerable edu- 
cational job in carrying information con- 
cerning the telephone to the user. Em- 


ployes give him much information and 


instruction. In the telephone directory is 
an information section of great value to 
him; we should direct his attention to it. 

Our advertising is full of helpful sug- 
gestions about how and when and why he 
should use telephone service. Our motion 
picture films help him visualize phases of 


the business with which he may be un- 


exhibits, 
window displays, 
talks, etc., he is en- 
lightened further as 
to what telephone service will do for him. 

Fully informing the telephone user so 
he will understand the service, appreciate 
it and properly use it, in order to benefit 
himself, is an important and continuing 
job for our entire organization.” 

The same commen‘s truthfully apply to 
all telephone companies. 

* * x 


The 


carried on by the Bell System has done 


nation-wide advertising campaign 
a good deal to popularize telephone service 
and helped to make people realize how 
much they depend on the telephone every 
day. 

Aside from the general aspects of thx 
situation, each locality has its own peculiar 
problems that require individual treatment 

One phase, however, that all companies 
can properly emphasize is the comparative 
cheapness of telephone service in view of 
This is an angk 


the facilities offered. 


that all companies might well stress it 


these days of slow business conditions, 


when economy is generally desired. 
Telephone Rates. 

Reference was made recently to the ap 
pearance in daily newspapers all over th« 
country of letters from persons asking 
why telephone rates have not been reduced 
during the business depression in line with 
the: falling prices of other commodities. 
The point was made that these complaints 
citizens who did 


came from unthinking 


not understand that service companies can 
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not share in the inflated returns of boom 
times. 

Those who “get it off their chest” by 
writing to the papers usually give only 
half-truths, but they do break into print 
and often give the utilities unfavorable 
Some have alleged that the 
reduced 


publicity. 
public service companies have 
wages and cut down their working forces, 
and yet maintained their normal rate sched- 
ules, while other industries have lowered 
prices. The old story of comparing tele- 
phone rates with electrical power rates is 
also being presented by these contributors 
to the “Voice of the People” department. 
* * k * 

Two replies to these complaints have 
recently appeared in the Chicago press. 
One said: “The telephone company has 
On the 


contrary, it is among the leaders in striving 


not lowered its grade of service. 


to keep wages and living standards high 
in America; and this absolutely cannot be 
done by lowering rates and consequently 
salaries.” 

Another touches on the fundamental dif- 
ference between electrical service and tele- 
phone service, which makes a fair com- 
parison between them impossible. This 
letter says: 

“I wonder if A. G. D. (who had at- 
tacked existing telephone rates) realizes 
that, comparatively speaking, the electric 
company can supply service with the use 


of only a few pairs of wires, the gas 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Vermont Telephone Association, Rut- 
land, June 16 and 17. 

Canadian Western Counties Telephone 
Association, London, Ontario, June 23. 

New Hampshire Telephone Associa- 
tion, Warner, June 23. 

Northern Indiana Telephone District 
Association, South Shore Inn, Lake 
Wawasee, June 23, 24 and 25. 

Independent Telephone Association of 
Washington, Elma, June 26 and 27. 








company with the use of only one main, 
but the telephone company requires mil- 
lions of pairs of wires and intricate equip- 
ment to enable communication between 
subscribers. 

A. G. D. 
vacuum cleaner and an iron, in all prob- 


stated they have a radio, a 


ability bought from the electric company; 
also a gas stove bought from the gas com- 
pany. The telephone company sells no 
by-products and, therefore, derives its rev- 
enue solely from the use of the telephone. 
If the gas and electric companies had to 
depend exclusively on the sale of gas and 
electric service I believe these consumers 
would find their bills much larger.” 

This letter was signed “A Telephone 


Employe,” and he knew whereof he spoke. 


* * * * 
As has been often pointed out, compari- 
sons of electric and telephone rates are 


illogical on account of the fundamentai 
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differences between the two industries. In 
the lighting business greater volume means 
decreased cost of output and distribution, 
In the telephone business this condition 
does not prevail, largely because additional 
subscribers means additions to plant and 
personnel. 

As stated before, there is no such thing 
as wholesale production or distribution of 
Fach 


telephone call is an exclusive service, de- 


service in the telephone business. 


manding the exclusive use of a circuit 
While 


facilities 


and of the time of the operators. 
the electric ocpany provides 
merely for the company to reach the user, 
the telephone company must provide fa- 
cilities for each user to reach every other 
user. 

Telephone messages cannot be transmit- 
ted in bulk for the joint benefit of several 
The effective 
use of the telephone depends upon the 


people like electric current. 


ability of persons to converse by them- 
selves without interference from conversa- 
tions by others. 

Instead of a service which flows merely 
from company to user—as does electric 
current—the telephone supplies a_ service 
which flows throughout the whole field of 
communication between users, the com- 
pany merely acting as an intermediary. 

Unlike the electric business, the tele- 
phone service is of an individual, retail 
character that renders impossible any fair 


comparison between the two industries. 


Kansas Has “Best Yet” Annual Convention 


Largest Attended and Most Enthusiastic of the 31 Annual Meetings of Kansas 
Telephone Association Held Last Week in Abilene—Good Fellowship and Desire 
to Get All Possible Benefit Features of Gathering—Well-Balanced Program 


In the past 30 years there have been 
many telephone conventions held in Kan- 
sas, but probably the most successful from 
every point of view was the 3lst annual 
convention of the Kansas Telephone Asso- 
ciation. As President Tucker said: “This 
convention is one of the high lights of 
Kansas’ telephone history.” And every one 
of the some 450 odd telephone men and 
women who registered thoroughly agreed 
with this statement. 

The convention was held June 2, 3 and 
4 at the Sunflower Hotel, Abilene, the 
-new and modern hotel opened two weeks 
prior to the meeting. Fred Coulson, vice- 
president and general manager, is vice- 
president of the hotel company and had 
incorporated in it many things particularly 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


adapting it for convention purposes. The 
telephone people put it down in their mem- 
ories as a “good place” at which to stop. 

The convention committee consisting of 
Fred Coulson, chairman, H. J. Clark, Fos- 
ter Laming, and Elliott Belden, publicity 
director, in the program said: “This is a 
feast of thoughts and ideas that we have 
spread before you, and we have sprinkled 
in enough fun and pleasure so as to season 
the three days properly....Eat your fill.” 
The program was well designated by the 
committee and everyone apparently en- 
joyed the feast and ate his fill. 

The visitors found in Abilene many 
points of interest for it was the northern 
terminus of the old Texas Cattle Trail 
from 1867 to 1871, and over 3,000,000 head 


of cattle were shipped from there in that 
period. “Wild Bill’ Hickok was marshal 
of Abilene in 1870 and succeeded in keep- 
ing order in the town. 

Of particular interest to the telephone 
folks was the Brown Memorial Home for 
the aged and Brown Memorial Park, a 
project fostered by the Brown Memorial 
Foundation, created by C. L. Brown, presi- 
dent of the United Companies, Abilene, in 
honor of his parents. The Home overlooks 
the park and surrounding country: 

This park covers 250 acres in a bend of 
the river three miles south of the city. In 
the cattle trail days this was the place in 
which the cattle were driven and held 
until cars could be obtained for shipping 
them. Provision has been made by Mr. 
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Brown for the maintenance of the home 
for the aged and the park and for pro- 
viding all the various diversions at the 
park including boating, swimming, horse- 
back riding, golf, etc., free of charge. 

The entire convention was the guest of 
Mr. Brown at a barbecue supper at the 
park on the evening of the opening day_ of 
the convention. This unique convention 
feature was thoroughly enjoyed as the ac- 
companying photographs, taken by Elliott 
Belden, publicity director of the United 
Companies, testify. Inspection of the home 
for the aged and enjoyment of the vari- 
ous recreational features of the park, 
brought forth numerous complimentary 
from the 
the fine memorial which Mr. Brown has 


expressions visitors regarding 
created for the benefit and enjoyment of 
old and young. 

The brief talk made by Mr. Brown fol- 
lowing the supper regarding the concep- 
tion of the park and home indicated to the 
many present how close to his heart is this 
project, and the enjoyment it gives him to 
see his plans for it nearing maturity. 

The convention arrangements were well 
carefully executed. The 
United Companies, of which Mr. Brown 
is the head, outdid themselves as host to 
the convention and all the convention at- 


planned and 


tendants were unanimous in their praise of 
the gracious hospitality which did so much 
for their comfort and pleasure. 

Cars were always at the door of the ho- 
tel ready to take the telephone people to 
the golf course, Memorial Park, sight- 
seeing trips or other places. The spirit of 
friendliness and courtesy evinced by the 
officials and employes of the United Com- 
panies undoubtedly had much to do with 
making the convention the success it 
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Cc. L. Brown, President of the United Com- 
panies, Abilene, Kans., Was the Recipient 
During the Convention of Many Compli- 
ments for the Fine Manner in Which His 
Organization and Himself Entertained the 
Convention Guests. 


proved to be. It was a meeting which will 
long be remembered by everyone attending ; 
a convention of “home folks.” 

The program was a varied one comprised 
of sessions for the traffic people, a special 
men’s meeting and general sessions. The 
topics discussed by the speakers covered a 
wide scope of diversified interest and in- 
formation. 

The handsome district meeting attend- 
ance banner, which is awarded to the com- 
pany having the largest attendance at the 


—_ 
wn 





district meetings and is hung in the ex 
change office until the record is surpassed 


by some other exchange, was suspended in 
a prominent place in the hotel lobby. Upon 
it are inscribed the names of the compa 
nies which have been honored by winrfing 
it. It attracted great notice and comment. 

At the concluding session on Thursday 
afternoon these directors were reelected 


for a three-year term: Foster Laming, 


Tonganoxie; H. J. Clark, Salina; and H 
M. Cox, Kansas City. 
the by-laws provided for the addition of 


“A change made in 


two more directors, so Walter Pedigo, of 
Pratt, was elected for a three-year term, 
and R. R. Bunce, of Topeka, for a one 
year term. 

All of the officers were reelected as fol- 
Tucker, of 
president; Fred Coulson, of Abilene, vice- 


lows: Samuel Pleasanton, 
president; T. L. Youmans, of Osawatomie, 
second vice-president; V. E. Chaney, of 
Kansas City, treasurer; Ranford Dunlap, 
of Kansas City, assistant treasurer; and 
A. R. MacKinnon, of Topeka, secretary. 
On Tuesday morning, the first day of 
the convention, many of the early arrivals 
enjoyed golf at the Abilene Country Club 
At various times during the convention, 
the golf links were an attraction. 
Returning from golfing with Chas. C. 
Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, Tuesday 
noon, Frank L. Eldridge, of Chicago, IIL., 
mistook an unguarded 
door for an entrance to the hotel. The 


outside elevator 
elevator was at the top and Mr. Eldridge 
stepped into the dark elevator pit, falling 
a distance of about 15 feet. 

He fortunately escaped with a broken 
rib and a badly bruised ankle in addition 
to other bruises. 
ciently by Thursday afternoon to endure 


He was recovered suffi- 





























/ice-President Fred Coulson, of Abilene, 
Was Chairman of the Committee Which 
Arranged for ‘‘The Most Successful Tele—- 
2hone Convention Ever Held in Kansas.” 
de Was “On the Job’’ Constantly to Keep 
the Convention Machinery Well Oiled. 


President Samuel Tucker, of Pleasanton, 
in His Annual Address Gave Many Hints to 
the Companies as to Meeting Problems of 
the Future. Mr. Tucker’s Work in the As- 
sociation’s Behalf Was Recognized by His 
Re-election to Office. 


Secretary A. R. MacKinnon, of Topeka, Re- 
ceived a Number of Tributes, Officially and 
Informally, Relative to the Excellent Work 
He Is Carrying on for the Association. His 
Report Indicates the Real Service the Asso- 
ciation Is Performing for Its Members. 
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the trip home attended by members of the 
Chicago delegation present at the conven- 
tion. An examination in Chicago on Tues- 
day of this week revealed that the injuries 
are more serious than the first diagnosis 


indicated. It is likely that he will be at 
the Ravenswood Hospital, Chicago, for 
several weeks. 

Mr. Eldridge was well taken care of by 
his many friends during the convention 
and since then has received a number of 
letters and calls from others in the field 
who have heard of the accident. He is 
deeply appreciative of the many things 
done for him and the solicitous inquiries 
of his friends regarding his condition. 

The various sessions were enlivened 
with singing preceding the opening and at 
intervals between addresses, led by H. E. 
“Buck” Buchanan, all of which added to 
the interest and the program. 

President Tucker’s address was not 
given until Thursday morning. In it he 
discussed principally two questions; that 
of taxes and the changing from grounded 
to metallic circuits. . 


The general opinion and attitude of the 
convention attendants relative to the many 
things which President C. L. Brown, of 
the United Companies, and his organiza- 
tion did for them to make their stay a 
pleasant one, is well expressed in these 
resolutions, unanimously adopted. 


“Resolved, that we express to C. L. 
3rown our appreciation for the unusual, 
remarkable, and thoroughly enjoyable time 
we had as his guests on the evening of 
June 2 at the Brown Memorial Park. We 
will always remember this as one of the 
most pleasant evenings’ we ever had. 

Resolved, that we compliment C. L. 
Brown and Fred Coulson for their won- 
cerful and efficient organization and ask 
them to convey to all their employes re- 
sponsible for the oiling of the wheels of 
this convention, our thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the efficient way they took care 
of us and managed their parts of the 
program.” 

The first general session of the conven- 
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Some of the Golfers as They Teed Off: 


Swell W. Black, Connecting Company Agent, 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Topeka, Evidently Made a Long Drive; Will Green, 

Chief Engineer, United Telephone Co., Abilene, Keeps His Head Down in Driving; 

Colby Hamilton, Superintendent of Equipment, United Telephone Co., Abilene, Is the 
Company’s “‘Bobby Jones,” and Is Deciding Just Where to Land the Ball. 


tion was called to order by President Sam- 
uel Tucker, of Pleasanton, at 1:30 on 
Tuesday afternoon, following which Mayor 
Eli Hoffman extended a hearty welcome to 





Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, lowa, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation, Thoroughly Enjoyed the Barbecue 
and Some of the Boys of the American 
Legicn Drum Corp. Were Amused at His 
Knowledge of a Drum Major’s Duties. 


the city. G. W. Nimocks, of the Scandia 
Telephone Co., Scandia, responded to the 
mayor’s cordial greeting. He referred to 
Abilene’s pioneer days as a center of Texas 
cattle shipping and to the famous town 
marshall, “Wild Bill” Hickok. 


“In the present days,” 

















continved Mr. 


Nimocks, in referring to the United Com- 
panies and President C. L. Brown, “we 
of the telephone business think of Abilene 
as the telephone capital of Kansas. This 
city has been the center of perhaps the 
most wonderful telephone development in 
this fair state of Kansas. 

“The wonderful spirit of the pioneer of 
early days is again exemplified in the pio- 
neering spirit of a present-day pioneer in 
the telephone business. Many a community 
owes to his efforts the fact that it has a 
modern communication system instead of 
barbed wire and hedge-pole lines. We can- 
not pay tribute to his memory as one who 
is gone because he is still with us, and 
according to last reports from Indiana he 
is still going strong.” 

In the absence of Treasurer V. E. Cha- 
ney, Kansas City, Mo., Secretary A. R. 
MacKinnon gave the financial report show- 
ing the association in excellent credit 
standing. 

Mr. MacKinnon then read his report as 
secretary as follows: 

The Secretary’s Report 

“Since we gathered together at our last 
convention in Topeka, a great many things 
have happened that will make this report 
of interest to you, for we have made som 

















saught at the First Tee, Left to Right Are: 
Topeka; Ike Krehbiel, Salina, Commercial Superintendent, Western Telephone Corp.; Will Green, Abilene; Endsley Jones, Salina, 
‘lant Superintendent, Western Telephone Corp.—Colby ‘Hamilton Sinking a Putt as Fred Weiss and Burl Kessinger, of the Commer- 
cial Department, United Telephone Co., Abilene and Earl Shields, Cook Electric Co., Look On. 








Jess Hessler, Cimarron, District Manager, Western Telephone Corp.; Sewell W. Black, 
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progress in improving telephone conditions 
in Kansas in spite of the fact that we 
have all been coming out of a period of 
depression. 


Hard times have been good to us, for 
we had to study ourselves and our com- 
panies more closely to see why we were 
sick and to decide what kind of medicine 
we needed in order to get our feet under 
us again and pep us up so that we could 
walk alone on a firm foundation. 


This has been a very interesting and stren- 
uous year. We all can feel satisfied with 
the parts we played in handling the situa- 
tions with which we were confronted, if 
we have honestly tried to improve our- 
selves and our conditions. We trust that 
this report will show exactly what an in- 
dustry can do for the public and for itself 
when everybody connected with that in- 
dustry pulls together for the benefit of all. 


Sometimes some of the smaller com- 
panies wonder if they will receive any 
benefit from the association and whether 
it will be worth their while to join the 
association and pay their dues. What they 
do not see is that the association is work- 
ing for them all the time whether they are 
members or not. We, who are in close 
touch with things, wonder where the tele- 
phone industry in Kansas would be if it 
were not for the association and its ac- 
tivities. 

All that most people see of the associa- 
tion activities are our bulletins which may 
help them or may not, or there may have 
been some personal service the association 
has rendered to their company which may 
be the only visible means of good to be 
gained by the association membership. 

What they do not see is that the asso- 
ciation is a wall of protection surrounding 
the entire industry, without which the 
small company would find itself in diffi- 
culties due to lack of legal and engineer- 
ing advice. The association is their agen- 
cy for studying all problems from a state 
and national viewpoint and applying its 
decision to Kansas and Kansas conditions. 
It is always working for the improvement 
of telephone conditions and _ services 
throughout the state of Kansas in the in- 
terest of the public and the telephone 
people. 

This last year’s activity should give you 
an excellent example of what an associa- 
tion like ours can do when it has the full 
cooperation of all its members, and when 
it recognizes its responsibility to the state 
and cooperates with the public service 
commission and the tax commission in 
trying to work together to improve tele- 
phone conditions in Kansas and put the 
industry on a sound foundation. 

Better feeling is now existing between 
our industry and the other public utility 
industries, due to the way we have all sat 
down around the table and tried to under- 
stand one another’s problems and iron out 
conditions to our mutual satisfaction. We 
feel that there is a better understanding 
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between large and small telephone com- 
panies, due to our work this year and the 
cooperation they have all given in fur- 
thering association activities. There is 
more of a spirit of give-and-take existing 
today and replacing the old take-method 
of reasoning. Here are a few examples 
of cooperation: 


District Meetings 

“Our district meetings have become a 
vital part of our association life and 
should become the most important activity 
we have, as this is the function that we 
bring to your own front door. All you 
must do is to step outside and receive the 
benefit and discuss your problems with 
your friends and neighbors. More people 
are realizing the benefits to be derived 
from attending and having their employes 
attend each district meeting. 

It is their only means of training their 
employes under the expert instruction of 
the finest men and women at our com- 
mand, and of broadening their lives by 
contact with people of wider knowledge 
and experience. It is their only oppor- 
tunity to discuss freely the civic and tele- 
phone problems that confront them and to 
have the advantage of the opinions and 
thoughts of the recognized authorities in 
their own industry. 

As one man said to me after our recent 
Osawatomie meeting: ‘Our company is 
joining the association, but I want to tell 
you that I have received our money’s 
worth already.’ A great many people are 
of this same mind, for our attendance has 
grown until out of the 16 meetings sched- 
uled since our last convention, two meet- 
ings had 109 in attendance, one 71 present, 
one 69, one 61, and one 60. The only rea- 
son why the attendance at each meeting 
was not over 100 is that there are still 
some people who do not recognize the 
value of these meetings. 

The success of our district meetings has 
been due to the fine cooperation on the 
part of the larger companies in furnish- 
ing such well-rounded programs with such 
willing and able instructors and speakers, 
and to the untiring activity and interest 
of the district chairmen and their able 
assistants. The supply men have also had 
a large part in the success. Our goal is 
a minimum of 100 present at each meeting, 
and we will reach this goal during our fall 
series of meetings if you do your part 
and come and bring your neighbors. 


Metallic Service 

“Our metallic service program was start- 
ed since our last meeting. The valuable 
information compiled in our bulletin No. 
10 with the assistance of the engineering 
department of the public service commis- 
sion, the United and Bell engineers and 
H. B. Couch, and the service rendered by 
the association in filling out schedules for 
almost every exchange in the state and 
mailing to them for signature and filing, 
have a value that you and I cannot 
measure. 
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All the companies had to do was to sign 
their names and mail; yet we regret t 
say that about one-half of the exchanges 
failed to follow our lead and file their 
schedules. We feel that the time will 
come when. they willbe sorry for what 
we think was their lack of foresight. 

There is a difference of opinion in the 
state as to the value of this program. The 
majority opinion of those qualified to un- 
derstand the full significance of this move 
is that this is the most important step 
ever taken by the association, for it means 
an opportunity for every exchange to get 
onto its feet without the necessity of ask- 
ing for a rate increase and so disturbing 
their public relations. It is felt that this 
program will improve our public relations. 

Misunderstanding is the true reason for 
many companies not working with us, as 
they felt that this move was for an in- 
crease in rates rather than an improve- 
ment in service. It will take a personal 
visit from the secretary to clear up this 
misunderstanding. We want every ex- 
change to file and benefit from this united 
effort to improve our service. 


Docket No. 1944 

“The revision of docket No. 1944 was a 
knotty problem that we were confronted 
with during this year. This covered the 
wire-stringing rules covering joint con- 
struction and crossings with other utility 
companies and their revision and applica- 
tion to modern methods. The railroads, 
power companies, telegraph companies and 
telephone companies recognized the vital 
importance of this meeting and gathered 
together their best engineers and attorneys 
to protect their interests. These men 
worked all winter before they reached an 
agreement. 

This work was so important that the 
finest talent from New York was on the 
job. As one of the railroad men said dur- 
ing the final hearing before the public 
service commission: ‘We must have done 
a good job, for I have not been able to 
find anyone who is perfectly satisfied with 
the rules as revised.’ 

This is one of those unseen activities 
of the association. Yet where would your 
company have been without the assistance 
of the association committee headed by 
Harry N. Faris to guard your interests? 
We all take off our hats to Harry for the 
fine work he and his committee did for 
us, and we hope that we will have an op- 
portunity during this convention to hear 
him tell us about these new rules and 
how they affect us. Are there still some 
people who wonder if the association is 
worth while? 


Standards of Telephone Construction 
“The public service commission feels that 
in order to fulfill its duty to the state it 
must establish standards for telephone con- 
struction to be used as a yardstick in 
measuring quality of service rendered by 
us in Kansas and to raise the whole stand- 
ard of service over the entire state. It 
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has sent out the proposed standards for 
your discussion and has welcomed criti- 
cism and suggestions. 

Its request has been fulfilled to the ut- 
most, and from the wealth of material re- 
ceived it will boil down what it hopes will 
be a workable yardstick. Once more you 
can rest peacefully knowing that Harry 
Faris and the association are on the job, 
seeing that you are protected and that the 
rules are workable. This is one of this 
year’s unseen activities that is: not com- 
pleted as yet. This peaceful satisfaction 
must be worth something to you. 

The Legislature 

“Tf we were bankers or electric light men 
we would feel like swearing at the mere 
mention of the 1931 legislature; but being 
telephone men and women we have learned 
to control our feelings and not to speak 


our minds. To some of us the memory of 





‘some of the companies, 
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visit, each member to talk over his prob- 
lems and render all the assistance that he 
can in aiding each member exchange to 
get onto a sound foundation and render 
the best service at equitable rates. 

Our association’s financial structure has 


been rebuilt on a sound basis instead of 
the hit-or-miss method previously used. As 
the new 
plan, are paying their dues monthly, others 
quarterly, and the balance annually, the 
association is 


under 


continuous 
income, making it possible for the finance 


blessed with a 


committee to budget expenditures. 


Our Membership 
“Everything possible is being done by 
your officers and your fine board of direc- 
tors to make the Kansas Telephone Asso- 
ciation everything that an _ association 
Our membership is increasing 
our last 


should be. 


Since convention we 


steadily. 
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the best money they could spend would be 
for association membership. The 
tors made them members to the extent of 
receiving our monthly bulletin, thinking 
that it might aid them in their improve- 
ment. We hope, with your help, to see 


direc- 


all telephone companies in Kansas mem- 
bers of our association and taking an ac- 
tive part in its for the mutual 
benefit of the telephone industry and our 


activities 


subscribing public. 

In closing this report, I want to thank 
all those who have had a part in our suc- 
cess for the willing and unselfish service 
they have rendered. It must be a pleasure 
and a satisfaction to belong to an organ- 
ization that is active and doing things, and 
all these people can feel proud that they 
had a part in the things accomplished. 

I am just your secretary. You are the 
association, and its success has shown that 











The Pennsylvania Delegation Was Late in Arriving at the Barbecue in Brown Memorial Park, Abilene, Kans., But Ralph Van Trine, 
Executive Vice-President, United Telephone Co. of Pa., Harrisburg, Pa., and President H. E. Bradley of the Pennsylvania Associa- 


tion Enjoyed Themselves Visiting With Friends at the End of the Line.—Ye Editor of ‘‘Telephony”’ 
and Had His Hands Full as He Left a Crew of Active Workers in the Commissary Department 
the Long Line Moved Past Them. 


this legislature is a nightmare. The array 
of wild and wooly bills that was presented 
affecting telephone companies kept us busy 
day and night for 60 days expressing 
public opinion and answering questions. 

When we needed it we had the coopera- 
tion of every telephone company in Kansas 
and they backed us up in fine shape. 

General Association Work 

“Out of the routine work of the associa- 
tion there has grown a feeling of mutual 
understanding among telephone companies. 
Difficulties between companies have been 
straightened out by the association. The 
usual amount of assistance has been ren- 
dered by the association in appearances 
before state commissions. Innumerable 
questions have been answered by corre- 
spondence and over the telephone. 

A car has been purchased by the asso- 
ciation so that the secretary can be of 
greater assistance to the members, and to 
date he has covered over 8,000 miles in 
carrying out the association activities. The 
secretary plans to get in touch with, and 


Everything Was Delightfully Informal and 
have gained 25 new members among com- 
panies which were not members last year. 

Many of these new members have been 
members in the past but dropped out for 
one reason or another. Their return to 
the fold is concrete evidence of their re- 
newed interest in our activities. We are 
glad to see that the association seems more 
worth-while to them than it did in 
the past. 

Our membership to date is made up of 
106 companies operating 448 exchanges in 
Kansas, and furnishing nine-tenths of all 
the telephone service of the state. There 
are still 231 companies outside our mem- 
bership operating 267 exchanges. Most of 
these are small companies and many of 
them are mutuals. But if any companies 
need the association they do, for they have 
reached a point where they must reorgan- 
ize, rebuild and establish equitable rates 
for service so as to properly maintain 
their properties after the reorganization. 

They have no place to turn to for infor- 
mation and help but to the association, so 


now 


Received Generous Helpings 
Serving Other Hungry People as 


“A Good Time Was Had by All.” 
you are united in everything you do, with- 
out any dissension of any sort. You are 


willing and anxious to help when called 
upon. Other associations envy your spirit 
of cooperation. 
privilege to be your secretary.” 

An interesting paper was presented by 
H. N. Faris, of Abilene, Kans., technical 
engineer of the United Telephone Co., on 
the subject, “Ground Return vs. Metallic 
Lines.” His discussion included ground 
return city lines in magneto exchanges as 
well as ground return rural lines inasmuch 
as in Kansas 94 per cent of city lines are - 
ground return, only 6 per cent being metal- 
lic. Rural lines in the same exchanges 
are 6 per cent full metallic, 4 per cent part 
metallic and 90 per cent ground return. 

Mr. Faris emphasized the fact that com- 
mon battery service requires full metallic 
lines without exception and declared that 
no company should be stampeded into at- 
tempting common battery service on lines 
that are not full metallic. 

With respect to city lines in magneto 


It is a pleasure and a 
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exchanges, he asserted that “it must be 
admitted that high-class ground-return ser- 
vice can be rendered on open-wire distri- 
bution, with comparatively short lengths 
of entrance cable. This is particularly 
true in the absence of a series street light- 
ing system....But with larger magneto 
service it becomes increasingly difficult to 
render satisfactory ground re‘urn service. 

“Not only does crosstalk increase with 
increasing cable lengths, but severe power 
induction is likely to be brought into ca- 
bles by metallic rural lines, made so on ac- 
count of severe power parallels.” 

Mr. Faris outlined the considerations 
that have resulted in the almost complete 
use of ground return lines in Kansas mag- 
neto exchanges up to the present time. He 
reviewed the difficulties involved where 
the telephone service is impaired by induc- 
tive interference from power lines. He 
declared the theory, for years maintained, 
that the ground return line was standard, 
is no longer tenable and the power com- 
pany is no longer willing to do all things to 
eliminate the interference. 

He advised against preventive work prior 
to turning power on a new line. He de- 
clared that “with the interference estab- 
lished, its extent is not a matter of con- 
jecture and the telephone company has a 
right to insist on assurance of a compen- 
satory rate from the public service com- 
mission before incurring heavy increased 
capital expenditures to restore impaired 
rural service to a commercial standard.” 

The speaker expressed the hope of seeing 
“mixed rural lines, now almost as numer- 
ous as full metallic, rapidly eliminated from 
the picture as the mixed line is usually 
an unremunerative compromise between 
ground and full metallic service and at 
present must be operated at ground return 
rates.” 

Mr. Faris referred to two typical maps 
showing the necessity of zoned rural ser- 
vice which he exhibited at the 1929 Kansas 
convention in connection with his paper on 
the subject of “Rural Zoning for Equitable 
Rates.” This paper, together with the 
maps, was published in TELEPHONY of May 
25, 1929. 

Since that time, he declared, the zone 
idea has been adopted by the more pro- 
gressive companies as a basis for their 
future conversion from ground return to 
metallic service. This is in accordance 
with the commission’s recommendations to 
get to metallic rural service as rapidly as 
economic conditions will permit its volun- 
tary acceptance by rural patrons. 

Exhibiting a chart, the figures of which 
are reproduced on this page, to show the 
fundamental difference in rural service con- 
ditions between eastern Kansas with metal- 
lic service and western Kansas with ground 
return service, Mr. Faris pointed out some 
of the difficulties involved in furnishing 
service in western Kansas. 


In all exchanges serving switcher lines, 
that there 


he declared should be some 
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method whereby the patron can readily dis- 
tinguish between switcher and company- 
owned rural lines. 

In conclusion, Mr. Faris issued a note 
of warnifig against ill-advised attempts to 





Western 
Eastern Kansas 
Kansas Ground 
Metallic Return 
Service Service 
Total rural stations.... 332 236 
Total square miles 
se een 72 345 
Average square miles 
eee 22 1.46 
Average acres per sta- 
eR eae 139 950 
Average stations per 
square mile .......... 4.6 .68 
Ratio of stations per 
RRO GEO  ccccceccs 8 to 1 
Average wire mileage 
ae 1.83 2.63 
Average rental per sta-— 
DN. Sarnarencdtetenees 2.24* 1.757 
Average service rental 
in excess of switching 
shape ccewdnawetkss 1.49 1.00 
Average wire mile ser-— 
vice rental in excess of 
switching rate ....... 81 38 
Ratio of wire mile rate.1.00 AT 
*Zoned; +Unzoned. 











Eastern vs. Western Kansas Rural Tele— 
phone Conditions in Typical County- 
seat Exchanges. 


sell metallic service as a “cure-all” on indi- 
vidual city lines. It is better, he declared, 
to hold back metallic city service until at 
least the entire business district decides 
that secret service is desirable on long 
distance and business calls, and accepts 
the improvement. 

A. L. Stadermann, chief engineer, Citi- 
zens Independent Telephone Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., briefly discussed rural rates 
and costs and stated that zoning as de- 
scribed by Mr. Faris is one way to even 
up city and rural rates. 


“Preserving the Nation’s Pine Poles” 
was the subject of an interesting motion 
picture upon which R. E. Meyers, of the 
Texas Creosoting & Construction Co., Gal- 
veston, Texas, made informative comments. 

Mr. Meyers referred to the increased use 
of pine poles during the past few years. 
He told of pine poles, which had been creo- 
soted and in use for 20 years, being taken 
from the ground. They were tested and 
showed no decrease in strength. 


The motion pictures showed the poles 
as raw material in the shape of growing 
trees, the cutting of the trees and the 
making into poles. Other sections of the 
film showed the importation of creosote 
in “tankers” and the methods of its use in 
preserving poles. 

The concluding address of the afternoon 
session was made by H. G. Perrin, of the 
Do/More Chair Co., Kansas City, Mo., on 
the subject, “Correct Posture.” Mr. Per- 
rin illustrated the influence of posture 
upon personality and then with the aid of 
a stereopticon showed the beneficial effects 
upon the health and work of correct pos- 
ture in seating. 

On Wednesday morning the special 
men’s meeting was opened shortly after 
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10:00 o’clock by President Tucker who 
presented A. L. Stadermann, chief engi- 
neer, Citizens Independent Telephone Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., and also chairman of 
the plant division of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 

The Technical Session. 

Mr. Stadermann delivered a most inter- 
esting address on the subject, “A National 
Switching Plan for Toll Telephone Ser- 
vice and the Transmission Requirements.” 
After a few introductory remarks con- 
cerning developments in long distance 
transmission during the past few years, 
Mr. Stadermann outlined the national 
switching plan for toll service which the 
Bell system is now placing into effect, and 
then discussed the requirements for uni- 
form transmission as applied to the toll 
terminal equipment. 

“Noise Induction” was the subject of a 
lecture demonstration by A. T. Campbell, 
transmission and protection engineer, and 
C. C. Yates, transmission engineer, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., that was most illuminating. 

Miniature artificial telephone and power 
lines were used in the demonstration 
and arranged so as to reproduce the 
various troubles which may be encountered 
on telephone lines due to induction from 
power circuits. The various noises pro- 
duced were amplified and by means of a 
loudspeaker were clearly heard by those 
present in the hall. The effect of the sep- 
aration of telephone and electric circuits 
was clearly demonstrated. 

Mr. Campbell stated that grounded cir- 
cuits are far more susceptible to inductive 
interference than metallic lines where con- 
ditions of the power lines are identical in 
both cases, and that the interference is less 
in well-balanced lines than in unbalanced 
lines. 

Demonstrations were presented showing 
that the amount of inductive interference 
is affected by the length of exposure or 
parallel of the power line with the tele- 
phone circuit. The next demonstration was 
of untransposed telephone and _ electric 
lines. The noise was practically elimi- 
nated by the cutting in of transpositions 
on both lines at regular intervals. 

The inductive -interference with a bal- 
anced condition in the electric line and 
the telephone line untransposed was next 
shown. Transpositions were then cut in 
and the interference was reduced materially. 

A condition was then set up with residual 
currents in the electrical line—that is, an 
unbalanced condition—and with neither the 
telephone nor the electric lines transposed. 
Transpositions were cut in the electric line 
but showed no reduction in noise. Most of 


the noise was eliminated, however, when 
transpositions were cut in the telephone line. 

The next condition demonstrated was 
that of a single-phase tap from a three- 
phase power line which resulted in a very 
noisy condition on the telephone line re- 
gardless of transpositions. 


An isolating, or 
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insulating, transformer was then cut in at 
the point where the single-phase tap was 
taken from the three-phase line. With this 
condition, the noise was reduced, and the 
line was quiet when transpositions were 
cut into the telephone line. 

The next demonstration was a condition 
of unbalance in the telephone line with a 
ground on one side. With this condition it 
was impossible to eliminate the noise by 
transpositions, thus showing the importance 
of keeping the circuit free of grounds. 

A condition of unbalance in the telephone 
line due to a high resistance joint on one 
side was next shown. Transpositions did 
not eliminate the noise. 

Mr. Campbell stressed the importance of 
balance in both the electrical and telephone 
circuits. In closing the demonstration, cir- 
cuits were shown on the screen by means 
of a stereopticon illustrating the schematic 
circuit prevailing in each one of the con- 





Scenes at the Barbecue in Brown Memorial 
sas Association; and Howard O. Leinard, Cleveland, Ohio, Were Among the Early Ones to Receive ‘“‘Hand-Outs.’’—-Some of Those 
Seeking a Second Helping Hoped to Pass Through the Line Unknown, But Chas. C. Deering With a Knife in His Hand, Protected 


the Camera Man as E. W. Rodormer, 
Vice-President, Southwestern Bell 
Jefferson City. 


and “Jack” Wilkins, of Stromberg—Carlson 


*‘Good Eats;” In Fact, 


ditions, and brief comments were made on 
each, 

Before adjourning the session, President 
Tucker the following com- 
mittees : 


announced 


Resolutions: G. W. Nimocks, Scandia ; 
G. W. Rodormer, Chicago, Ill., and H. J. 
Clark, Salina. 

Nominations: C. J. York, Girard; J. A. 
Gustafson, Abilene ; Foster Laming, Tonga- 
noxie, and T. L. Youmans, Osawatomie. 

The Traffic Meetings. 

A breakfast for traffic people was served 
at 7:45 Wednesday morning and about 80 
vere present. The affair was in charge of 
!). C. Ballore, traffic superintendent, United 
lelephone Co., Abilene, and his committee. 
‘ollowing the breakfast, L. C. Heavener, 
f the United company, Abilene, presided 
is chairman and called upon each to stand 
ip and introduce himself or herself. 

Then followed very brief talks by Mrs. 
“dith De Hart, traveling supervisor, West- 
rn Telephone Corp., Salina, on “Central- 
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izing the Small Office”; D: C. Ballore, Abi- 
lene, “If I Were Chief Operator”; Miss 
Hazel Davis, Abilene, “Why I Am Inter- 
ested in Long Distance Work”; and P. F. 
Bressler, Salina, traffic superintendent, 
Western Telephone: Corp., “My Ideal Op- 
erator.” 

The special women’s session opened at 
10:00 a. m. Elliott Belden, of the 
United company, presiding. The 
was opened by singing under the leadership 


with 
session 


of “Buck” Buchanan, after which Miss 
Catherine McGinnis, of Russell, chief 
operator, Central Kansas Telephone Co., 


and president of the women’s division, ex- 
tended an interesting “word of welcome.” 
A piano number by Clara D. Haven, of 


Abilene, and a reading by Miss Alice 
Wagner, of Abilene, were rendered. 
“Switchboard Salesmanship” was the 


subject of a very interesting and helpful 
address by D. C. Ballore, Abilene, Kans., 





Reliable Electric Co., 
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“but if service is not 
speedy and accurate he is just half sold. 
...The instant the lamp flashes or the 
drop falls on any that 


is the time the door opens and you imme- 


your reasonably 


incoming signal, 


diately approach your customer. The suc- 
cess of your approach depends upon how 
quickly you insert the answering plug and 
acknowledge the customer’s approach... 
The danger or success of this approach lies 


in the fact that the first impression is 
usually a lasting one.” 
“Courtesy,” said Mr. Ballore, “is not 


one of your company rules. It is a tradi- 
tion, an instinct, a desire to be gentle and 
congenial.” 

The speaker emphasized the proper train- 
ing of employes. “In training operators,” 
he said, “one cannot train intensely 
day or a week and then slump off in the 
program and 


results. It 


for a 


expect to obtain desirable 


is a task to which one must 








Park, Abilene, Kans.: 


Telephone Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., 


Hid Behind His Hat and C. A. Vedder, of St. Louis, 
Telephone So., Sought Refuge Behind Secretary R. W. Hedrick of the Missouri 
T. L. Youmans, Jr., Osawatomie; Foster Laming, of Tonganoxie; Geo. W. Rodormer, Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, 
Were Not Ashamed of Their Appreciation of 


Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, lowa; Secretary MacKinnon, Kan- 


Mo., Assistant to 
Association, 


They Thoroughly Enjoyed Themselves While Waiting Their Turn. 


traffic superintendent of the United Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Ballore outlined some fun- 
damental principles which, if employed in 
selling toll and local telephone service, will 
result in satisfied customers, increased 
sales and increased income. 

“The customer,” said the speaker, “is 
the most important single factor contrib- 
uting to the success of any business.... 
Personality and quality of the service you 
sell are the most important factors con- 
tributing to successful selling at the switch- 
board. If there be a choice between per- 
sonality and quality, as applied to operat- 
ing, I believe personality is the more im- 
portant factor.” 

Personality at the switchboard, he de- 
fined as that quality and handling of an 
operator’s voice that will lift her above the 
humdrum of a machine—the voice of an 
operator that radiates confidence, courtesy 
and intelligence. 

“The customer may be well satisfied 
with the voice personality,’ he continued, 


devote considerable time 
days a year.” 

Mr. Ballore’s paper will be published in 
a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

A short playlet entitled, “Big Business,” 
put on and created a hearty 
laugh. The parts were taken by Mae 
Marsh, Gerva Malone and Audrey Hender- 
son, all of the United Companies, Abilene. 

“Getting "Em Told” was the subject of 
a most interestiig discourse by C. W. 
Motter, publicity director of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
in the course of which he emphasized that 


and work 365 


was then 


publicity is an influence—not an activity. 
Excerpts from his talk follow: 

“During the past year and a half all 
industry has been jolted by a world-wide 
economic adjustment. About us we see the 
results of industry’s slackened pace. Ever 
the world began there have been 
good times and bad. Before communica- 
tions and transportation, however, fluctua- 
tions were local in character. 


since 
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Now our markets have reached out until 
they have become world-wide in character. 
Transportation and communications, have 
linked the world together with the result 
that this thing we call ‘business’ has not 
only grown into a big affair but an ex- 
tremely sensitive thing. 

The severity and suddenness with which 
the present adjustment came upon the bus- 
iness world dazed a lot of sound business 
men, unnerved and made incurable pessi- 
mists of others. Every day are offered 
new cures. Some think that business can 
be revived by legislation. Others say this 
time we shall never get out of the woods. 

On the whole it appears to me that this 
process of readjustment can only be 
worked out slowly. The results, however, 
are something for us in the telephone busi- 
ness to consider. It gives rise to a ques- 
tion regarding our rates that may be mis- 
understood. Many people look with envy 
upon the telephone business, because our 
financial results during a period of depres- 
sion may have created the impression that 
our business is immune from the adverse 
results of economic adjustment. The tele- 
phone business can rightfully point with 
pride to the results obtained in 1930, for 
great progress was made toward still better 
service. 

I am confident that the telephone indus- 
try can look forward to a successful fu- 
ture. While the industry we represent is 
always confronted with problems, with the 
right individual responsibility the solving 
of them is not a difficult task. We may 
well entertain a feeling of optimism which 
should naturally go with the consciousness 
that we serve a young and vigorous indus- 
try, one that bids well to expand in useful- 
ness and root itself more deeply in the 
appreciation of its patrons. 

However you look at the situation, you 
will agree that we in the telephone indus- 
try have an opportunity, no matter where 
we serve, by our thoughts and efforts and 
the careful conduct of our business to put 
Old Man Depression on the run. 

With the wonderful achievements and 
progress in the telephone industry, what 
are some of the problems in order that 
telephone service might be more useful to 
our patrons—more of a contribution to the 
upbuilding of our states, its forms, its in- 
dustries, its usefulness and its expansion 
in general? 

One of the most important and difficult 
problems is to let our patrons and sub- 
scribers know what has been, accomplished 
and how comprehensive the service is, and 
more than that, how we appreciate their 
patronage. Our problem is not only to 
give them the best possible service for the 
least amount of money but to make them 
realize that no merchant who sells them 
groceries, shoes or clothing, has a stronger 
nor more sincere desire to please them and 
retain their goodwill than we have. 

What can you and I, together with thou- 
sands of other employes, do in this direc- 
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tion? We can perform our respective 
parts in the service of the public in such 
a way, with such efficiency, with such 
courtesy that the public cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the effort made in our behalf. 

What do the inhabitants of a city usually 
do and think in order to get a new factory 
to locate or keep an old one from moving 
away? They hold mass meetings, talk 
about large investment, taxes and payroll. 
The factory is in sight and evidence all of 
the time. 

How is it with the telephone service fac- 

















Vice-President T. L. Youmans, of Osawat- 

omie, Kans., a Past President of the Kan- 

sas Telephone Association, Is Also a Di- 
rector of the National Association. 


tory—the telephone exchange? Is it in 
sight? Not much of it. Is it talked about 
as one of the big industries of the town? 
Not very often? 

Do the inhabitants stop to think whether 
it would be a calamity if the business 
should cease for a few hours or perhaps 
a day? No, they just use telephone ser- 
vice in the same manner that they breathe 
air. They need both. They like both but 
they don’t spend any time thinking about 
whether they do or not. The inhabitants 
know there is a telephone company. They 
don’t know a great deal about it except 
that there is a telephone on almost every 
desk in every business establishment and 
one in nearly every residence. 

Do the inhabitants know that the tele- 
phone system in your town is being oper- 
ated at a loss because of inadequate rates? 
If we exert ourselves more in the direc- 
tion of calling the attention of our patrons 
to the particular things that are not often 
thought about in connection with the oper- 
ation of the telephone system but stressed 
so much in connection with many other 
activities, we can get the recognition to 
which we are entitled. 

Doing a good publicity job once doesn’t 
do much good. It has to be continuous. 
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The public soon forgets. We must have 
the right kind of publicity; not only pub- 
licity with the press but the kind dissemi- 
nated by every employe. That is the most 
beneficial publicity.” 

Mr. Motter told of watching the pro- 
duction of a play written by a friend of 
his. He was back stage and received a 
lot of ideas from the restless beehive oi 
activity. 

“It seemed that the play never would be 
assembled,” said Mr. Motter, “but as I sat 
in the audience I found that the play is not 
an activity, but an influence. 
first time what I believe is one of our 
greatest mistakes in the efforts we make 
in telling the public about our business. 
We consider publicity an activity when in 
réality it is an influence. 


I saw for the 


Our story may 
be told either by the printed or spoken 
word but is completed finally by the sub- 
scriber. 

Back of the telephone is a world of 
activity but the public that uses the ser- 
vice sees no activity. All the public ex- 
periences is influence. If I leave no other 
thought this morning but that publicity 
is an influence and not always an activity, 
I shall be satisfied.” 

Second General Session. 

After President Samuel Tucker had 
called the Wednesday afternoon session to 
order following singing under “Buck” 
Buchanan’s leadership, a very inspiring talk 
was presented by Miss Anne Barnes, Des 
Moines, Iowa, special traffic representative, 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, on the subject, “Today’s Talk.” 
Miss Barnes paid tribute to the pioneers 
in the building of the great “Talk Bridge.” 

“These pioneer men and women,” said 
Miss Barnes, “made what achievement they 
could, according to what they had to do 
with. How much more we have to do 
with. Are we planning and serving ac- 
cording to the material we have?” 

The speaker urged telephone men and 
women to live forward, never backward. 
“The only thing we can do about yester- 
day’s failures,’ said she, “is to correct 
them, if possible; then dismiss them from 
our thoughts lest they affect our today’s 
work,” 

“Telephone work is very particular 
work,” declared Miss Barnes, “and should 
be done by very particular people; par- 
ticular about their reputation and standing 
in the community in which they live; par- 
ticular about their selection of employ- 
ment; particular about the kind of folk 
they will be associated with in business.” 

Among the requirements for success in 
telephone work Miss Barnes included 
health, adaptability, an unbiased mind and 
a well balanced attitude toward work, play, 
religion and the world in general. 

Miss Barnes’ paper will be published in 
full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

President Tucker called Fred Coulson, 
vice-president of the association, to the 

(Please turn to page 30.) 























Here and There in Telephone Work 








I Wonder Why, of an Observing, 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray Bran. 

I wonder why it took so long for some- 
one to think up a new idea for the tele- 

phone dial? 

Very few changes have been made in 
the outward appearance of the dial since 
it came into general use. The working 
parts have been improved from time to 
time until all dials now on the market are 
capable of giving perfect service over a 
period of years without attention. 

The dial commonly used for the past 
several years has had the numerals from 
“1” to “O” under the finger holes. This 














Dial Now Used Largely on Pay Station Has 
the Finger Holes Blank and the Letters and 
Numerals Associated with Them on a Plate 


Carried on the Rim of the Dial. Its Use 
Reduces Wrong Numbers. 
proved satisfactory until the installation 


of numerous exchanges of the large city 
variety made the addition of letters to the 
figures so that necessary prefixes could be 
dialed. 

To place three letters and one numeral 
in the limited space of the finger hoie 
necessitated they be quite small. Added to 
this they were set back in the shadow and 
when the light was poor were most difficult 
to see. Users often guessed at numbers, 
which resulted in “wrong party” calls. 
This was especially true on wall type pay 
stations. 

A new type dial has recently made its 
appearance, with the finger holes perfectly 
blank and the letters and numerals asso- 
ciated with them on a plate carried on the 
rim of the dial. This assembly provides a 
larger circle, permits larger numerals and 
letters to be used, and they are located in 
plain sight and in good light. 


It is much easier to associate the num- 
ber with the finger hole than with the 
old type dial, especially on the wall set. 
It is easier for the user to make sure that 
the correct number is being dialed. The 
dial has changed when we thought it 
couldn’t, and I wonder what the dial of 
the future will be? 


P. B. X. Current Supply; Charging 
the Storage Battery (Cont’d). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

Fig. 1 represents a P. B. X. storage bat- 
tery having a normal E. M. F. of 22 volts 
between its positive and negative terminals 
and an internal resistance, r, of 0.33 ohm, 
which is connected to a direct current 
dynamo that develops 50 volts across its 
brushes on open circuit. The resistance of 
the dynamo armature, ar, equals 0.2 ohm; 
the resistance of the connecting wires, 2 
ohms. 

The value of the electric current that 
will flow through the P. B. X. battery 
when connected to the dynamo as shown 
in Fig. 1, also the E. M. F. impressed on 
the battery terminals, is obtained as fol- 
lows: The combined resistance of the bat- 
tery, connecting wires and the dynamo 
armature will be equal to r + R + ar or 
0.33 + 2 + 0.2 =2.53 ohms. 

The battery is so connected that its E. 
M. F. will oppose that of the dynamo; con- 
sequently, the E. M. F., E, effective in 
causing a current to flow through the cir- 
cuit will be the difference between that of 
the dynamo, ¢, and the battery, E:, or E 
equals e — E,; that is, 50 —22 = 28 volts. 

The value of the current flowing in the 

E 28 
circuit will be J =— or ——— = 

R 2.53 
peres. Note: When two E. M. F.’s oppose 
each other, only the difference between 
them is effective, which is just the same as 


11 am- 


when two mechanical forces oppose each 
other. 

In the foregoing case, part of the 28 volts 
effective in causing the current to flow is 
used up by the resistance, r, of the battery, 
part by the connecting wire resistance, R, 
and part by the resistance, ar, of the dyna- 
mo armature. 

The E. M. F. required to cause the cur- 
rent to flow through the resistance of the 
battery equals r]J or 0.33 x 11 = 3.63 
volts; and this value plus the open circuit 
E. M. F. of the battery equals the E. M. F. 
E, impressed on its terminals, or Ei: = 
3.63 + 22 = 25.63 volts. 

The E. M. F. drop (loss) through the 
dynamo armature is E, equals ar] or 
0.2 * 11=2.2 volts, and through the con- 
necting wires RJ or 2x 11 = 22 volts. 

Fig. 2 represents a P. B. X. storage bat- 
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Fig. 1. Direct Current Dynamo Connected 
to P. B. X. Storage Battery Without Re- 
sistance in the Charging Circuit. 


tery having a resistance in the charging cir- 
cuit. In this case the following will be 
determined : 

(1) The E. M. F., E, 
namo must develop to cause three amperes 
to flow in the charging circuit; (2) the E. 
M. F., E>, across the resistance, R.; (3) E. 
M. F., Es, impressed on the battery ter- 
minals; (4) watts lost, W, in the dynamo 
armature; (5) watts, W:2, expended in the 
resistance, R:; (6) the watts, Ws, supplied 
to the battery; (7) total watts, KW, and 
(8) the electrical horsepower, H. P. 

The total resistance in the circuit is the 
sum of the resistance of the dynamo arma- 
ture, FR, the resistance, R2, the battery, Rs, 
and connécting wire, R,; that is, R 
R,+R.2t+R2- +R, or 0.2+54033 +2 
= 7.53 ohms. The E. M. F. that the dyna- 
mo will have to produce to cause a current, 
I, of 3 amperes to flow through the total 
RI or 
the 


the charging dy- 


resistance, R, of 7.53 ohms, is Ea = 
7.53 X 3= 22.59 volts. This is 
dynamo would have to develop if resistance 


what 


was the only opposition in the circuit; but 
in this case the P. B. X. battery has an 
open circuit E. M. F. of Eb=22 volts, 
which must also be overcome. 

Therefore, the dynamo will have to pro- 
duce a total E. M. F. of E=Ea+Eb or 
22.59 + 22.00 = 44.59 volts. 

In the dynamo armature, due to its re- 
(loss) in 
0.6 volt, and 


sistance, there will be a drop 
volts of Ea= R;, or 0.2 « 3 
the available E. M. F. at the armature ter- 
minals is E,=— E—Ea or 44.59—0.6 
43.99 volts. 

The E. M. F. necessary to overcome the 
electrical or ohmic resistance of the bat- 
tery is Ei:=R;/ or 0.33 x 3=0.99 volt. 
The total E. M. F., E:, applied to the bat- 
tery is the sum necessary to overcome the 
battery open-circuit E. M. F. and to cause 
the current to flow through the internal 
resistance, or in this case E; = Eb+ E,, 
or 22.00 + 0.99 = 22.99 volts. 

The E. M. F. drop across the resistance 
is R,=R./] or 5% 3=15 volts, and the 
connecting wires, RJ or 2x3 equals 6 
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P. B. X. Battery with a Resistance in 
Circuit. 
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volts. Then E = Ea + E. + Ey + E; or 
0.6 + 15 +6 + 22.99 = 44.59 volts, which 
checks with the total previously calculated. 

The watt loss in the armature is W; = 
Eal or 0.6 X 3 = 1.8 watts. The watts ex- 
pended in the connecting wires is W, = E,/ 
or 6 X 3 = 18 watts; and in the resist- 
ance, R: is W; = E./ or 15 X 3 = 45 watts. 

The watts supplied to the battery are 
W; = EsI or 22.99 x 3 = 68.97 watts; 
and the total watts, W, = W: + W2 + 
W; + W, or 18 + 45 + 68.97 + 18 = 
133.77 watts. The total watts also equals EJ 
or 44.59 «x 3 = 133.77 watts, which checks 
with the foregoing. 


W 
_ The total kilowatts are KW = —— or 


1000 
133.77 


— 0.13; and the electrical horsepower 


1000 
W 133.77 
equals —— or 
746 


The dynamo has a full load rating of 1 





= 0.17 H.P. 


kilowatt. What is the full load current 
K.W.M. 
output of this machine? J = ———— or 
E 


1 «x 1000 + 50 = 20 amperes. 

The terminal E. M. F. of the battery- 
charging shunt dynamo is less than the in- 
duced E. M. F. by the resistance drop 
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(loss) in the dynamo armature; that is, 
the terminal E. M. F. is E = E, — JaRa, 
where E is the terminal E. M. F., E; is 
the induced E. M. F., Ja the armature cur- 
rent, and Ra the armature resistance in- 
cluding the brushes and brush contact re- 
sistance. 

Example: The E. M. F. induced within 
the armature of a shunt dynamo is 50 
volts, and the armature resistance is 0.2 
ohm, what is the terminal E. M. F. when 
the dynamo supplies 5 amperes? Apply- 
ing the formula E = E, — JaRa or 50 — 
(5 x 0.2) = 50 — 1 = 49 volts. 

The armature reaction weakens the mag- 
netic field and so reduces the E. M. F. The 
drop in terminal E. M. F. results in a de- 
creased magnetic field current. This in 
turn results in a lesser induced E. M. F. 

It should be borne in mind that the total 
induced E. M. F. multiplied by the total 
current gives the total power developed 
within the dynamo armature. 

All of this power is not available, how- 
ever, for two reasons: (1) some of this 
power is lost in the armature itself ap- 
pearing as /’R loss in the copper wire 
winding on the armature; (2) some of 
the armature output is consumed in heat- 
ing the shunt field winding. 

Example: A 300-watt, 50-volt shunt dy- 
namo has an armature resistance of 0.2 
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ohm and a shunt field resistance of 20 
ohms, what power is developed in the 
armature when its delivers its rated cur- 


rent output? 300 
The rated current equals ] = — or —— 
50 
E 


=6amperes. Field current equals /:=—or 
R 


— = 2.5 amperes. 
20 


The armature current Ja = J] + Iz, 
where 7 is the load or battery-charging 
current and Jt the dynamo shunt field cur- 
rent, or 6 + 2.5 = 8.5 amperes. 

The induced E. M. F., E, = V + JaRa, 
where V is the terminal E. M. F. of the 
dynamo, Ja the armature current, and Ra 
the armature resistance or 50 + (8.5 x 0.2) 
= 51.7 volts. The terminal E. M. F. is 
less than the induced E. M. F. by the re- 
sistance drop in the dynamo armature; that 
is, the terminal E. M. F., V = E — JaRa. 

Example: The E. M. F. induced within 
the armature of a shunt-wound direct cur- 
rent dynamo is 51.7 volts. The armature 
resistance 0.2 ohm. What is the terminal 
E. M. F. when the dynamo supplies 8.5 
amperes? = 51.7 — (8.5 x 0.2) = 50 
volts. Power developed in the armature 
is equal to P = 51.7 « 8.5 = 439.45 watts. 

The same result may be obtained by add- 
ing power losses as follows: Field loss is 


50° 





equal to Pt = 


= 125 watts. Arma- 


20 
ture loss is equal to Pa (8.5)? x 0.2 = 14.45 
watts. Power developed in the armature is 
equal to P = 300 + 125 + 14.45 = 439.45 
watts. _ 

Fig. 3 represents a circuit filter arrange- 
ment for the prevention of battery noise in 
P. B. X. installations caused by the small 
but very rapid pulsations or ripples in the 
direct current furnished by the battery- 
charging dynamo. 

The function of the condenser in the 
cicuit is to short-circuit the pulsations of 
E. M. F. from the dynamo which are of 
very high frequency, while the retardation 
coils tend to suppress the corresponding 
pulsations of current in the battery cir- 
cuit. 


Campaign for Better Business in 
Manhattan, New York City. 

The employes of all departments in the 
Manhattan area of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. recently united in a four-weeks’ 
determined effort to increase the sales 
volume. This period of intensive selling 
was featured as Manhattan’s “Better Busi- 
ness Campaign.” 

The campaign was designed not only to 
bring increased business and revenue to 
the telephone company but to improve the 
business of customers and increase the 
efficiency and convenience of their service 
wherever the sale of additional equipment 
or improved equipment arrangements 
would accomplish these purposes. 

The campaign was used to emphasize 
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the point that the business success of th 
telephone company depends largely upon 
the business success of its customers and 
that the value of our service is directly 
proportional to its profitable and efficien: 
use by business people. At the same time 
renewed emphasis was placed upon the 
convenience and comfort of adequate tele- 
phone service arrangements for residence 
customers. 

The effort of employes and the respons: 
of customers combined to produce a very 
satisfactory outcome of the campaign. 
The results of the campaign, according to 
The Telephone Review, consisted of 13,000 
sales of various types of services and 
equipment having an annual _ revenue 
value of about $418,000. The number of 
stations sold approximated 11,000. These 
results represent about double the volume 
of sales and the annual revenue secured 
from sales as compared with the average 
monthly results for three or four months 
prior to the campaign. 

A summary of the results, as finally 
compiled, is to be included in a booklet 
entitled “Manhattan’s Better Business 
Record” which will soon be printed and 
distributed to supervisory employes in all 
departments. This booklet will show, for 
the different branches of each department, 
interesting information relating to the 
campaign, including the per cent of em- 
ployes making sales, total sales, total sta- 
tions sold and the annual revenue value of 
all sales. 


Grand Rapids First Telephones 
Again Carry Voices. 

Two old hand telephones—preserved in 
the vault of the Grand Rapids Plaster 
Co.—came to life recently and were used 
in a re-enactment in the offices of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. of the first 
telephone conversation ever held in Grand 
Rapids. The first telephone conversation. 
in 1877, was conducted between the com- 
pany’s offices and the Eagle mill. 

After the two hand telephones had been 
installed James Leenhouts, treasurer-gen- 
eral manager of the plaster company, 
talked with George W. Farrell, superin- 
tendent at the mill, and with R. Bradford 
Apted, whose grandfather, Alfred M. 
Apted, had taken part in the original con- 
versation with William Hovey, manager of 
the company. 

Mr. Leenhouts told how the telephones 
had been given to James W. Converse, then 
president of the company, by Alexander 
Graham Bell. Later the telephones were 
used on the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railroad from Grand Rapids to White 
Pigeon and on the Grand Rapids, Newaygo 
& Lake Shore Railroad. 

Mr. Leenhouts turned one of the old tele- 
phones over to C. E. Wilde of the tele- 
phone company to be placed in the Detroit 
museum of the company and the other to 
Henry L. Ward to be placed in the Kent 
Scientific Museum. 
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WORK / 
says the Installer 


HE KNOWS how simple and straightforward HIS job has 
been. Only two days, and the 20/50 Strowger R. A. X. is 
complete and ready for service. 
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WE KNOW that this 20/50 Strowger R. A. X., incorpor- 


ating standard components, assembled and tested at Strowger 
Works will not fail to provide efficient 24 hours service without 
human intervention. 


YOU KNOW the necessity for telephone equipment which 


will create a profit in the thinly populated areas under your 
control. 


The Strowger R. A. X. fills the bill. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 
Strowger Works: Liverpool, England 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY : 


International Automatic Telephone 
Co., Ltd., London 
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The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 
In Canade + Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouv’ 
In Australasia - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo Fi 
m China - Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U.S.A: 
In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesb 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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High Point, N. C. 
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Au * © ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
tomatic Electric Inc. American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago 


Ou Manufacturers of International Automatic Telephone Co., Lid., London 
Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 

A Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical Works, Antwerp 

a Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
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Michigan Bell Rate Hearings 


Comptroller of A. T. & T. Co. on Stand in Hearings in Rate Case of Michigan 


Bell Telephone Co.—Master Suggests Benefits Derived by A. T. & T. from 
Relations With the Licensee Companies Might Tend to Offset Cost of Services 


Charles A. Heiss, of New York, comp- 
troller for the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., was on the witness stand Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, May 26, 
27 and 28, in the hearing before Wm. S. 
Sayres, Jr., standing master in chancery of 
the federal court in Detroit in the five-year 
old rate fight of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. against rate schedules established 
by the Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

Adjournment of the hearing was taken 
until June 1 to permit Mr. Heiss to return 
to New York to secure certain records 
demanded by Harold Goodman, special as- 
sistant attorney-general for Michigan. Mr. 
Heiss was to bring forms showing how the 
reports of the subsidiary companies are 
made to the A. T. & T. and what is done 
with them. 

A. T. & T. Co.’s Position in Bell System. 

This is Mr. Heiss’ third appearance in 
the present suit, having testified in May, 
1926, and again in May, 1928. Upon being 
questioned by Thomas G. Long, attorney 
for the Michigan Bell, Mr. Heiss said the 
A. T. & T. does a nation-wide business. 
It operates the long distance lines in con- 
nection with its associate or licensee com- 
panies, he said. It owns a major part of 
the securities of the licensee companies 
excepting the Southern New England Tel- 
ephone Co., operating in Connecticut, and 
the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co., of which it owns a third interest. 

Mr. Heiss said this ownership is only 
an incident in the service the A. T. & T. 
performs. One of the questions at issue 
in the present suit is how much this ser- 
vice is worth to the associate companies. 
The Michigan Bell pays 1% per cent of 
its annual earnings to the A. T. & T. The 
witness said there has been no substantial 
change in the ownerships controlled by the 
A. T. & T. in several years. The records 
of all the companies are kept in one set 
of books of the A. T. & T., he said, but 
in actual operations the long lines depart- 
ment is separately organized, as are the 
associate companies. 

David A. Crowley, special counsel for 
the city of Detroit, brought out from the 
witness that the directors of the Michigan 
Bell operate as a separate directorate but 
under the A. T. & T. board with authority, 
in some instances, to take independent 
action. 

Mr. Heiss said that among the services 
the A. T. & T. performs for the associate 
companies, one is to keep equipment, the 
patents of which it owns, up to 100 per 
cent efficiency. 


This setup, he said, has 





been in existence since the formation of the 
company. 

The service records, he stated, are not 
separated. It would be impossible to keep 
them separate for all the associate compa- 
nies because their activities are too com- 
plex, he asserted, and the expense would 
be great. The only way to figure the 
service cost for each company, he said, 
would be by a purely arbitrary method. 
To get at it, he testified, the long lines 
department could be excluded and then 
figures compiled for 14 other departments 
in the subdivisions of the company’s 
business. 

Growing Loss on Contract Services. 


Mr. Heiss presented figures showing a 
growing loss to the A. T. & T. in furnish- 
ing its services to the associated compa- 
nies. During 1928, he said, when the A. 
T. & T. was paid 2 per cent of the earn- 
ings of the associated companies, the cost 
of rendering these services to all the com- 
panies was $20,671,367, while the revenue 
derived from them was $19,204,162. The 
loss was $1,467,205. 

In 1929, with the charge to the associ- 
ated companies reduced to 1% per cent, he 
said, the cost of the service was $21,748,- 
420, and the revenue received was $15,878,- 
523, a loss of $5,862,319. 

The charge to the associated companies 
was also 1% per cent in 1930, he said. He 
testified that the cost to the A. T. & T. was 
$27,746,263, while its revenue for the ser- 
vices was $16,511,139, or a loss of 
$11,235,124. 

The A. T. & T. paid 6.55 per cent inter- 
est on the capital it raised to provide these 
services, Mr. Heiss testified. 

At the hearing on Wednesday, May 27, 
it was indicated by Wm. S. Sayres, Jr., 
federal standing master in chancery, when 
Harold Goodman, special assistant attorney 
general for Michigan, said he was not sat- 
isfied with testimony given so far, that an 
adjournment of months would probably be 
taken in order to obtain records. 

Mr. Sayres asked to have stricken from 
the records the testimony of R. H. Greg- 
ory, comptroller of the Western Electric 
Co. and Charles A. Heiss, comptroller of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.., 
because he said there was no proper show- 
ing of the costs of services given to the 
local company by the concerns represented 
by the witnesses. The motion was taken 
under consideration by Master Sayres. 

He contended the United States Supreme 
Court decision which allowed reopening of 
the five-year-old case gave the state the 
right to determine this and not merely the 
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amount charged by the holding companies 
and the costs of services nationally. 

Numerous exhibits were introduced by 
Mr. Heiss on May 27 to show the costs 
of services given local companies by his 
organization, but no general showing of 
the cost of services given the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. was made. Harold 
Goodman, special assistant attorney-gen- 
eral for Michigan, contends this is neces- 
sary, while the company representatives 
claim it is not called for under the law 
and at any rate could not be given. 

Aid in obtaining funds for construction 
programs of local companies is one of the 
largest services of the A. T. & T. Co., Mr. 
Heiss testified. About $500,000,000 was 
needed for this in 1928 and about $600,000,- 
000 in 1929, it was stated. 

Thursday’s session, May 28, was taken 
up with cross-examination of Mr. Heiss 
concerning methods of bookkeeping em- 
ployed by the A. T. & T. Co. and the 
results as shown on the profit sheet. 

When the third week of hearings opened 
in Detroit on Monday, June 1, C. A. 
Heiss, comptroller of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., resumed the stand. 
He described the auditing service given 
licensee companies by the A. T. & T. Co. 
and was questioned on the subject by Har- 
old Goodman, special assistant attorney- 
general of Michigan. 

Mr. Goodman attempted to find out in 
detail just how the A. T. & T. keeps its 
books and the nature and number of the 
forms used. He learned, among other 
things, that a great many informal reports 
in detail are made by supernumeraries to 
department heads, many of them only pen- 
cil memoranda. Some of them are not pre- 
served. 


More Detail Data Demanded. 

Mr. Goodman made a demand for cer- 
tain of these, and in several instances was 
informed that they were not available in 
their entirety. Some might be delivered, 
Mr. Heiss said, but only under stress of 
very pressing circumstances. 

It would be necessary, Mr. Heiss testi- 
fied, in order to produce some of the rec- 
ords requested, to move his entire file from 
New York to Detroit. This, it was indi- 
cated, would involve almost endless time 
and much expense and labor and, accord- 
ing to the witness, would be productive of 
nothing more pertinent to the issue than 
could be gleaned from the exhibits now 
available. Some of these exhibits have 
already been entered. 

During Mr. Heiss’ examination it was 
disclosed that there were apparent discrep- 
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ancies in the numbers on some of the 
printed forms used in the accounting de- 
partment of the A. T. & T. 

Mr. Heiss explained the absence of some 
numbers with the statement that he never 
heard of some of the absent numbers. Oth- 
ers, he said, he believed could be explained 
by the fact that certain forms had been 
abandoned before he became connected 
with the A. T. & T. 

Challenge of the A. T. & T. Co.’s right 
to 1% per cent of the gross revenue of 
the Michigan Bell by Master Sayres was 
followed June 3, by Mr. Heiss’ refusal to 
submit the record of his company’s income 
tax for the federal court record. He esti- 
mated the tax last year, computed on the 
composite income of all the A. T. & T. 


holdings, at between $20,000,000 and 
$30,000,000. 
“The federal income tax,” Mr. Heiss 


said, “has nothing to do with this case. 
For tax purposes our income is computed 
on an arbitrary basis under federal stat- 
utes. This computation can have no bear- 
ing on the issue of rates here.” 


The request of Mr. Goodman for the 
income tax records for the past 10 years, 
however, remained in the record. Argu- 
ment on the relevancy of the records and 
the legality of Mr. Heiss’ act in declining 
to submit them, was deferred. 

Regarding the 1% per cent charge, Mas- 
ter Sayres indicated he believed that if 
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corporate legal distinctions were ignored 
and common sense reasoning substituted, 
the A. T. & T. Co. benefited from the very 
services for which it charges its associated 
operating companies. 

Benefits, he suggested, might tend to 
offset the cost of the services, thus making 
the 114 per cent charge unreasonable. 


Master Sayres interrupted the rate case 
hearing with questions which went directly 
to one of the main points at issue—whether 
the 114 per cent gross revenue is a reason- 
able charge for services actually rendered 
the Michigan company, or a transfer of 
funds from operating company to parent 
company serving to conceal profits from 
regulatory bodies. 

“You have shown here,” Master Sayres 
commented, “that you suffer a loss on your 
contract services to the .associated Bell 
companies. 

“Doesn't the mere fact of this loss show 
that the real, underlying, paramount pur- 
pose of rendering the service is to benefit 
your own interests as owner of the state 
operating companies, which pay dividends 
to you?” 

To this question Mr. Heiss replied: “The 
purpose of our rendering service is to help 
the state companies give service to the 
public and carry on their business more 
economically.” 

Mr. Heiss went into considerable detail 
as to the research work that was done by 
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the A. T. & T. for the licensee companies 
and for, in fact, all branches of the com- 
pany’s activities. Research work, he indi- 
cated, has been responsible in a large meas- 
ure for the present “low” telephone rates 
despite the depression. 

Approximately $20,000,000 is the antici- 
pated amount that will be spent for re- 
search work in 1931, Mr. Heiss said, and 
he declared, under questioning by Mr. 
Goodman, that it would be good business 
in the long run to spend that amount, or 
more. 

Late Wednesday, June 3, the hearing 
was adjourned to Monday, June 8, to per- 
mit Mr. Heiss to keep a previously made 
New York engagement. 





Rural Business Telephones Served 
by Associated Company Increase. 

The number of rural business telephones 
served by the Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties Co. system increased approximately 
10 per cent, exclusive of acquisitions, dur- 
ing the most recent six months’ period for 
which figures are available, it 
nounced May 19. 

Officials of the system view this substan- 
tial increase in rural business telephones 
as a possible indication of reviving com- 
mercial activity in rural areas. The total 
number of rural business and residence 
telephones served by the Associated system 
is in excess of 78,000. 
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way to make an impression. 
earned it. 


while or lasting impression. 


showy things. 





girls wear,” admired another. 
Mary’s,” the twins declaimed. 
here.” 

made at her in answer. 


their classes. 


family. 





“Oh, yes, but we had ours before the St. Mary girls. 
“He says it’s more ‘slekt,’ but we won’t go because—well, we like the pump water better 





THE PARADE OF THE SPRING-HEEL SHOES 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


The way to make a good impression on folks is not by expanding the chest. 
In business, when such fellows do arrive at a position of importance, they usually have not 
They do not think the earning part of it as important as the fact that they are there. 
As chest expansion is really only a physical expression of what one is trying to convey to others, it makes no worth- 
The chest and the brain never work together. 
to offer. A working brain does not need the assistance of the chest. 

When I was a child the two little Brag girls were in my class at school. They surely were “chips off the old block,” 
folks said. Daddy Brag was an auctioneer. He made lots of money but he always spent more than that for noisy, 


Maggie and Etta, the Brag twins, came to school one morning with the same kind of shiny black kid spring-heel 
shoes worn by the little girls who went to a select school down the block. 
until the twins came up the school walk wearing them, their little chests fairly expanding with importance because they 
were the first ward school girls to have them. 

“What pretty shoes!” exclaimed one of us watching the parade of the spring-heel shoes. 


“Couldn’t you stop by here on your way and get a drink?” one of us asked, for which she had two bad faces 


Later, the twins shook the ward school dust off their shoes and went to St. Mary’s—not because this school was 
more “slekt,” but because they failed to pass in their examinations so many times that they just couldn’t go on with 


I have lost all trace of them since Daddy Brag passed on to a land where creditors could no longer harass him. 
Having no further use for his mental chest, he left it behind to be boxed, labeled, and disposed of by a loudly lamenting 


MoraL: What really counts in our business and social lives is the quality and temper of our thinking. 


Chest expanders really have no other 


The brain of the chest expander has nothing 


I had always longed for shoes like those, 


They saw ours at parties. 














“Just like the St. Mary 


Dad wants us to go to St. 


























chair and Mr. Coulson introduced James G. 
Strong, congressman from Kansas, as a 
former owner and telephone manager, who 
discussed “The National Viewpoint of the 
Present Situation.” 

Congressman Discusses Situation. 

Congressman Strong who had operated 
the Blue Rapids Telephone Co., stated that 
it was 12 or 14 years since he had attended 
a telephone convention. His first experi- 
ence with the telephone was at Yankton, 
S. D., when a lad of 11 years. He then 
went to St. Marys, Kans., when a tele- 
phone line was built through there. 

From St. Marys, Mr. Strong went to 
Blue Rapids where he organized the Blue 
Rapids Telephone Co., starting with 50 
telephones. When he was elected to con- 
gress he sold the plant to C. L. Brown, of 
Abilene, who, he declared, “knows the 
game from the standpoint of the small 
town.” 

Taking up his subject, Congressman 
Strong stated there never was a war that 
had not been followed by a depression, as 
war causes a disturbance of economic con- 
ditions. He spoke of communism as it is 
im Russia and then declared that the peo- 
ple should own the utilities and the govern- 
ment regulate them. He stated that he 
does not want the government to step in 
and take over the properties. Monopoly, 
with regulation, in the telephone business 
gave the best service in a town. 

Referring to the depression again, Con- 
gressman Strong declared we have crossed 
the valley and advocated “spend as you go 
and do not spend in the future. Practice 
a little economy and the increasing wealth 
of the farms and their products will soon 
catch up. Save a little each day and put 
the surplus out at interest.” 

Congressman Strong’s talk made a great 
hit and drew many a laugh from his audi- 
ence as it was illustrated with a number of 
humorous stories. 

Public Utility Regulation. 

“Public Utility Regulation—An Academic 
Point of View” was discussed in a thought- 
provoking paper presented by L. D. Jen- 
nings, of Lawrence, assistant professor of 
finance and public utilities in the school of 
business of the University of Kansas. He 
related the history of regulation, from the 
time of price-fixing of commodities upon 
the basis of their estimated cost of pro- 
duction during the period of the decline of 
the Roman Empire to the present time 
when regulation is in many instances a 
national proposition. 

“From an economic point of view,” de- 
clared Professor Jennings, “the concept of 
a public utility is made up of two ideas: 
the idea of necessity and the idea of mo- 
nopoly. ... When both are present, there 
exists a high degree of public interest in 
the activities of these concerns and regula- 
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tion develops to protect the public against 
the possibility of acts on the part of such 
corporations which may be contrary to the 
public interest. 

“There are two fundamental steps in de- 
veloping a regulatory program,” asserted 
the speaker. “The first is the determina- 
tion of the ends to be attained; the second 
is the establishment of a policy which will 
operate to attain these ends. ... The diffi- 
cult problems come in deciding what should 
be the place of the utilities in our economic 
system, the basis for rate variations, the 
level of rates necessary to insure progress 
in the industry, and the standards of serv- 
ice which utilities shall maintain.” 

“Most students of public utility rate- 
making,” he declared, “are agreed that a 
classified rate structure results in a greater 
use of the service and a lower cost to all 
groups concerned, but differences in opinion 
exist even among experts as to how cus- 
tomers should be classified and what rate 
differentials should exist. Scientific study 
can only partly solve the problems. 


“In arriving at a general level of rates 
calculated to bring forth the socially de- 
sired service at the lowest cost, the prob- 
lem of determining cost levels which will 
provide a stimulus to management and in- 
sure progress in industry constitutes, in the 
light of present knowledge on this subject, 
almost an insurmountable obstacle in pub- 
lic utility regulation. . . . The utilities can- 
not compete for talent and maintain their 
place in our economic system unless their 
rates provide a return adequate to meet 
these needs. 

Another potent factor influencing the 
cost of service as well as its value to the 
consumer is the standard of service which 
the utility must maintain. .. . Some want 
the best service possible; others are satis- 
fied with less... . The standard of serv- 
ice which all must buy, therefore, tends to 
be set rather high, since the most powerful 
citizens are those who demand the best 
service. This standard sets the cost level 
which all must maintain. 

Thus we find the public which, in its own 
interests, has deemed public utility regula- 
tion to be highly essential, must still de- 
cide just what they expect regulation to 
accomplish. Regulation must, therefore, 
do something more than regulate. It must 
educate the public regarding the economic 
character of these industries, their relation 
to our economic system and the public wel- 
fare, as well as plan for the people the type 
of control which promises to best serve the 
long-time interests of society.” 

“It appears, therefore,” the speaker 
stated, “that commissioners should be paid 
salaries sufficiently large to attract and hold 
able men, that they should be carefully se- 
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lected on the basis of training and general 
fitness for the type of work involved, and 
that they should be appointed for long 
terms, perhaps for life, subject only to 
impeachment and possibly to recall. In 
this way, we can secure specialists who in 
time will secure the experience necessary 
to practice their profession. 

Professor Jennings deplored the ex- 
penses incident to rate cases under the 
present method. “Many valuations,” he 
declared,’ involve a greater annual cost 
than any possible saving to the public or 
loss to the utility.” 

Taking up the problem of valuations by 
regulating bodies, the speaker declared that 
commissions do not need valuations to 
regulate effectively. Their control over se- 
curity issues operating to keep down the cost 
of capital and indicating roughly the in- 
vestment in the field gives them a working 
measure of the financial condition of the 
industry. 

In conclusion the speaker said: 

“Regulation must not only regulate; it 
must educate, and try to bring into being 
that plan which will operate to give us the 
maximum amount of goods and service at 
the lowest cost. This type of regulation 
can only come from careful and intelligent 
study of the problems involved in the social 
control of business and their relation to our 
economic system.” 

Professor Jennings’ paper will be pub- 
lished in full in a 
TELEPHONY. 

An address by L. C. Oberlies, Lincoln, 
Neb., personnel director of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., on “What Is 
This Personnel Business,” was unusually 
well received by the telephone people. The 
many functions of a personnel department 
were enumerated by Mr. Oberlies and he 
had a humorous story to illustrate and 
develop each point he named. 

Employment interviefs and applications, 
co-relating first aid and accident preven- 
tion work, sickness, accidents and distress, 
benefits and pensions; emergency loans, 
thrift plans, employes’ stock ownership, re- 
adjustments and misfits, vocational and 
night classes, social life and parties, ath- 
letics and sports, and librarian and circula- 
tion work were all included in Mr. Ober- 
lies’ discussion of personnel work. 

Personnel work, he declared, makes bet- 
ter employes. It is fitting square pegs 
into square holes and round ‘pegs into 
round holes, thus making people happy in 
their work. He described himself in rela- 
tion to his work as a sort of a water boy 
who carries water to everyone. 

An Evening’s Entertainment. 

On Wednesday evening, the visiting la- 
dies were entertained at an informal recep- 
tion and bridge by the wives of the supply 
men. The men at the same time were 
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guests of the Abilene Chamber of Com- 
merce at a smoker during which a special 


program presented by employes of the 
United company was greatly enjoyed. 

At 9 o'clock all of the convention attend- 
ants were the guests of the United Tele- 
phone Co. at a theater party. Two tele- 
phone films were shown and these were 
followed by a talkie, “The Front Page,” 
which is considered one of the best fea- 
tures of 1931. 

Thursday’s General Session. 

Fred Coulson, vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, after the opening “song fest” on 
Thursday morning, directed attention to 
the projected trip of the Independent Pio- 
neer Telephone Association to Europe in 
the summer of 1932. 

He then called upon President Tucker, 
who stated that for 25 years an event had 
been developing and the directors and offi- 
cers of the association, seeing it, wished to 
take recognition of it at this time. It is 
an event that happens only once in a life- 
time, he stated, and the person concerned 
was unaware of it. 

On behalf of the association, President 
Tucker then delivered a resolution for out- 
standing work for the Kansas Telephone 
Association to Miss Manta J. Elder, of 
Ottawa, chief operator, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., who recently completed 25 
years of service in the Independent and Bell 
fields as noted in TELEPHONY of May 9. 
Miss Elder was totally unprepared for this 
recognition of her work and responded 
Upon suggestion of Presi- 
dent Tucker, the resolution, which was en- 
graved and neatly framed, was passed 
around. Its wording appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Following this presentation to Miss EI- 
der, Chairman Coulson read communica- 
tions from Calvin Sweet, at present in a 
hospital in Rochester, N. Y., and F. B. 
MacKinnon, of Chicago, Ill., president of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, expressing their regrets at be- 
ing unable to attend the convention. 

The president’s annual address was then 
delivered by President Samuel Tucker, of 
Pleasanton. The matter of taxes and the 
changing of grounded circuits to metallic 
were particularly stressed by President 
Tucker. 

“Problems come up in association work,” 
said he, “and there are right and wrong 
methods of handling them. There are so- 
lutions that are satisfactory. Companies 
confronted with problems should see the 
association concerning them.” 

Taking up a discussion of “hard times,” 
President Tucker stated that newspapers 
and the public at large paid bills without 
question during good times. Whatever 
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background was made on a subscriber’s 
mind during good times shows up now. 
Opinions were formed then. 
help form them?” he asked. 
In discussing taxes, he quoted from an 
editorial in TELEPHONY of May 30: 


“Can you 
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The Kansas Telephone Association 
Certificate of Appreciation 


To whom it may concern, be it 
known that on this fourth day of 
June of the year 1931, we the offi- 
cers and members of the executive 
committee of the Kansas Telephone 
Association, acting on behalf of the 
entire membership of our associa- 
tion, assembled in the Sunflower 
Hotel at Abilene, Kans., on the oc- 
casion of our 31st annual conven- 
tion, do hereby present 


MANTA JANE ELDER 
with this certificate of appreciation 
of the unselfish service rendered by 
her to our association and its activi- 
ties over a period of many years and 
in recognition of her completion of 
25 years of telephone service in 
Kansas. May her interest and indus- 
try always be an example to tele- 
phone operators everywhere. 


Samuel Tucker, President 

Fred Coulson, Vice-President 

T. L. Youmans, 2nd Vice-President 
A. R. MacKinnon, Secretary 

V. E. Chaney, Treasurer 


H. L. Clark C. A. Ulfers 
G. W. Nimocks H. M. Cox 

J. A. Gustafson C. J. York 
R. B. Fegan Foster Laming 














The telephone industry—through individ- 
ual companies and its associations—should 
take steps to help the movement to lighten 
the tremendous burden of taxes that op- 
presses every class of people. Despite slow 
business conditions and falling prices in 
nearly all lines, taxation costs are steadily 
increasing, and there is no doubt in the 
minds of business leaders that the tax load 
is a definite factor in delaying the return 
of prosperity. 

In fact, the tax collector—federal, state 
and local—is about the only one whose ac- 
counts receivable have gone up in the last 
two years. And because tax obligations 
have continued to rise during the depres- 
sion thousands of concerns and individuals 
have been unable to see much light ahead. 
All agree that the limit has been reached 
—and really passed—and that governmen- 
tal costs must be cut. 

All public service companies have a 
peculiarly vital interest in this tax problem 
which has a direct bearing on their rates. 
Whether a corporation supplies telephone 
service or sells gas, electricity, water or 
street car rides, the taxes the company 
pays must be included in the rates paid by 
its patrons. To that exent the company 
is in the position of acting as a tax collec- 
tor, which, by the way, is a mighty un- 
popular role to play in the public eye just 
now. 

It is significant that the newspapers are 
beginning to print letters from their read- 
ers asking why, when other commodity 
prices are falling, the rates for telephone, 
gas and electric service have not also come 
down. 

Mounting taxes raise the cost of living 
and add to the expense of public utility 
companies, but the average rate-payer does 
not fully understand that. He takes a 


short cut in his reasoning and demands a 
reduction in rates in hard times, forgetting 
that in good times the utilities do not 
share proportionately in the boom condi- 
tions. 


“When $2.00 a 
bushel,” President Tucker continued, “tele- 
phone companies had the same old rates. 
They were paying high wages and other 
costs were high but the public did not 
know it. I wonder whose fault it is. Now 
the reverse is true. In some places in 
Kansas, the price level is down to the level 
of telephone rates of little companies and 
subscribers are asking “Why don’t you re- 
duce your rates?’ 

“Have we done our duty in educating the 
public? What price level is your rate? 
With the $2.00 wheat price level, you let 
depreciation go, you cut your maintenance; 
and even in this time, with prices lower, 
you can’t cut your cost, for taxes are high- 
er. Tax bodies say that telephone com- 
panies’ incomes are not affected and they 
do not hesitate to tax large organizations. 

It is up to us to educate the public. If 
we do not, we shall have to pay for it. If 
the wrong impression gets out, you have 
no regrets.” 

Stating there is another question to be 
met, President Tucker said that the larger 
companies are meeting the question of 
rural power lines. They are handling their 
part but a good many smaller companies 
are not. He read part of an order of the 
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Kansas commission, dated May 7, authoriz- 
ing a power company to extend its lines 
along the highways. This decision of the 
commission, he stated, shows conditions re- 
garding telephone lines and power lines. 
The commission in its order had done all 
possible to help the small company. 

President Tucker outlined the change of 
some grounded circuits to metallic circuits 
which some companies had made but they 
continued to charge grounded rates. The 
company is then in the position of furnish- 
ing metallic service to subscribers who say 
that it has been giving metallic service on 
circuits provided by the power company. 

Maintenance costs had doubled, deprecia- 
tion had doubled, taxes doubled, etc., but 
the company at the start let grounded lines 
be made metallic with a rate change. It 
should first file rates for metallic circuit 
service before changing the circuits. 

President Tucker cited his own experience 
in changing from grounded to metallic 
service and advocated that it be not forced 
upon the people. The company should be 
in position to furnish it and have the rates 
already filed for it. “Get people to use 
metallic service on trial,” he urged, and 
warned against letting the situation develop 
against the company. 

“Metallic service will not amount to any- 
thing unless properly engineered,” he con- 
tinued. “Make the right start by filing 
rates for metallic service; you won't get 
your public to take the service in a day; 
it’s a matter of slow evolution, for the 
farmer took about 10 years to adopt the 
automobile.” 

“In the past few years,” continued Presi- 
dent Tucker, “there has been a great de- 
velopment in the building of highways. 
The moving of poles along highways has 
been a matter of great expense to telephone 
companies.” 

Essential parts of the Kansas laws, re- 
garding poles on highways, were then out- 
lined by the speaker. “The highway de- 
partment,” he declared, “must comply with 
the law which states that the highway 
engineer must locate poles and wires in a 
location which can be used. The tele- 
phone companies have their rights but 
must comply with the law. 

“Take up cases with the association,” 
said he in closing. “It will help you iron 
things out so they will be as they should 
be.” 

The “Snooper Fund.” 

“The Snooper Fund” was the program 
subject of an interesting address by Com- 
missioner Thurman Hill, of the Kansas 
Public Service Commission. This fund of 
$100,00 appropriated by the legislature for 
the commission’s use will not be available 
until July 1 for investigation of the utili- 
ties. He stated that. this fund, known as 
the “snooper fund,” was particularly aimed 
at the Doherty interests, for a determina- 
tion of what should be the proper rate for 
gas. 

Mr. Hill stated that the commission has 
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no animus against any utility. It repre- 
sents the public, which has an interest in 
it, and the utility. He does not believe 
there will be any change from the past in 
regard to the commission’s dealings with 
the telephone companies. He expressed 
the opinion that Commissioner Greenleaf 
is fair, reasonable and conservative. Com- 
missioner Campbell, the new member, is a 
high standing banker and a very strong 
character. 

The fundamental reason why people are 
against the utilities, in Commissioner Hill’s 
opinion, is possibly a result of the practice 
in the early days of watering stock. The 
people are slow to catch these things but 
have the idea through the press and radio 
that utilities are top-heavy. 

The utilities made another mistake, he 
stated. Sometimes their rate-making val- 
ues are twice their tax-making values. 
There is now a change in the methods of 
the utilities. Probably many companies 
are under-capitalized. They realize they 
have a struggle for existence and are loathe 
to do anything that will put them out of 
business. 

Commissioner Hill expressed his opinion 
that some of the larger utility companies 
should come before the commission volun- 
tarily and make some rate reductions. “The 
doors are open,” he said, “and we will 
welcome you at any time and make an 
order immediately when you wish to reduce 
any of these rates.” 

Commissioner Tells of Difficulties. 

The prices of wheat, oil and other things 
have gone down, Commissioner Hill point- 
ed out in presenting the commission’s situ- 
ation. “It is pretty hard to grant increases 
in the face of these conditions,” he stated. 
“There are exceptions, of course, and 
where there are companies which can show 
us they are losing money and justify it, 
we are going to give them assistance. 

“We on the commission are just human 
and want to do the right thing in these 
times with everybody concerned; and we 
want your help and cooperation in the fu- 
ture as in the past. Let us stop in this 
journey down and try to climb again to the 
top—a long and rugged path. Let us go, 
‘not with a frown, but with a smile.’” 

Before introducing the next speaker, 
Chairman Coulson paid high compliment 
to Secretary A. R. MacKinnon for his 
work and his words were loudly applauded. 

As President F. B. MacKinnon, of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill, was unable to at- 
tend due to a severe cold, his place on the 
program was taken by Chas. C. Deering, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, secretary-treasurer, 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Deering declared that those present 
should be thankful that they are engaged 
in a business which has traveled on a fairly 
even keel, and this has contributed in main- 
taining the prestige of the telephone busi- 


ness. “But we have not done all we can 
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do,” he said, “and will do, I know. 

“The fact that we have no competition 
places increased responsibility on our 
shoulders,” he stated. “In our business, 
a man who has a grievance harbors it and 
never gets over it.” In support of this 
the speaker referred to some franchise 
elections in his state where old grudges 
came to the front. 

Maintaining a Company’s Prestige. 

“Maintaining the prestige of the tele- 
phone company,” he said, “is a job for 
every officer and every employe of the 
company. Upon the executives fall the re- 
sponsibility. I have sensed a feeling of 
loyalty and interest in the employes of the 
United Companies that certainly is very 
fine. 

“Maintaining the prestige of the tele- 
phone company devolves in no small meas- 
ure upon the publicity department, and the 
publicity is of various kinds. Prestige is 
furthered by activities in community af- 
fairs and activities in which telephone 
folks should more and more take part. 

Prestige is furthered by membership in 
national and state associations. 

In most lines of business, changes come 
about through changes in the habits of 
the people. There are many illustrations 
of this; for instance, railroads. They suc- 
ceeded stages and waterways. Now they 
are in trouble with motor trucks and buses, 
while the airplane is coming into use for 
fast service. The railroads are endeavor- 
ing to get back some of the business they 
have lost but that is a very difficult mat- 
ter. It is much more simple to retain the 
business. 

It is our job to furnish the service the 
public wants; to be a step in advance and 
keep constantly on our. toes. The mainte- 
nance of an adequate rate is going to be a 
serious matter due to decreasing costs of 
various items and a demand for lower 
rates. 

If we are to be in position to furnish 
service, we must provide capital at a rate 
that will furnish a reasonable return.” 

The speaker pointed out that in most all 
state legislatures, there have been propo- 
sals for changes in the public utility laws. 
It is a tribute to the telephone business 
that it passed through the strenuous legis- 
lative period of last season without laws 


‘being enacted to its detriment. 


“Upon returning to our homes,” said 
Mr. Deering in closing, “I hope we will 
not be satisfied with inspiration but insist 
upon execution.” 

The Concluding Session. 

Upon the opening of the concluding ses- 
sion on Thursday afternoon, Harry N. 
Faris, of Abilene, explained the 1931 regu- 
lations of the commission concerning con- 
struction. The new order of the commis- 
sion is tentatively decided on, he stated, 
after which he outlined the steps leading up 
to the order and then gave some of the 
general details relating to both overhead 
and underground crossing. 
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Needs F ewer Inspections 


Isolated exchanges cause few power inspec- 
tion problems with Tungar on the job. Main- 
tenance is simplified and cost is reduced. 


Any Tungar Battery charger—serving small 
exchange or large, on a PBX or an inter- 
communicating system—runs month in and 
month out practically 
without supervision. 
General Electric de- 
pendability is there. 
Perfection of design 
and long manufactur- 
ing experience assure 
you of that. 
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requirements of telephone service —half- 
wave types... full-wave sé/ent Tungars to 
float directly on the line. 


Each one is efficient, economical, foolproof. 
If power goes off it will not let a battery 
discharge through it ...when power re- 
sumes, it automatically goes back to work. 


Let us tell you more about Tungar for tele- 
phone service. Use the coupon. 


Section A- 776, Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A. T. Campbell, of the Southeastern 
Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo., then 
briefly discussed the order with particular 
reference to sag tables. 

A report was read by J. A. Gustafson, 
of Abilene, providing for a change in the 
by-laws increasing the number of directors 
from nine to eleven. Upon a motion made 
and seconded, the change in the by-laws 
was unanimously authorized. ; 

“Plant Influence on Services Sales” was 
the subject of an interesting paper by M. T. 
Caster, general pliant superintendent, Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. The speaker discussed various con- 
ditions of a telephone plant and what can 
be easily done to improve them. 

A large percentage of trouble can be 
cleared before it happens, he declared. A 
number of cases of common trouble which 
can be prevented by intelligent eternal vigi- 
lance were enumerated. Plant employes, 
Mr. Caster said, are in a peculiarly advan- 
tageous position for observing telephone 
needs in subscribers’ premises. They are, 
therefore, in a fine position to direct sales 
work. Mr. Caster’s address will be published 
in full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was called for and read by C. J. York, of 
Girard. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were accepted, and the officers and 
directors elected as previously given. 

“Our April Income Increase, How We 
Did It and the Results Obtained,” the story 
of an unusual campaign of the United 
Telephone Co., was presented by B. H. 
Smith, commercial superintendent of the 
United company. This story with illustra- 
tions will appear in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

The report of the resolutions committee 
was read by Secretary MacKinnon and 
all the resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed. In addition to the two resolutions pre- 
viously given, the mayor of Abilene, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its citizens were ex- 
tended the appreciation of the convention 
for their cordial welcome and assured that 
Abilene will always be remembered for its 
true hospitality. ’ 

The convention committee and its able 
assistants—Elliott Belden, D. C. Bellore, 
Hugo Rehg, “Buck” Buchanan, C. H. 
Summerfield, and others—were compli- 
mented for their fine work. Thanks were 
expressed to all on the program for the in- 
teresting talks and demonstrations pre- 
sented. Telegrams were directed sent to 
F. B. MacKinnon, president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, Ill., and Cal Sweet, at Rochester, 
N. Y., expressing regret that they were 
unable to attend the convention and stating 
that they were greatly missed. 

Another resolution conveyed sympathy 
to Frank L. Eldridge for missing a good 
time on account of his unfortunate acci- 
dent and expressed hope for his speedy 
recovery. 
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A final resolution complimented Presi- 
dent Samuel Tucker and Secretary A. R. 
MacKinnon “for their untiring efforts in 
promoting the most successful telephone 
convention ever held in Kansas.” 

Novel Radio Broadcasting Skit. 

The last feature of the afternoon, con- 
sisting of a radio broadcasting skit from 
the state of Iowa, was greatly enjoyed by 
all. The clever playlet, written by Miss 
Anne Barnes, of Des Moines, emphasized 
the need and comfort of extension tele- 
phones. Charles C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, was the announcer from _ broad- 
casting station KTA, the station of the 
“voice with a smile.” 

The characters in the playlet were Mrs. 
Rollins and her daughter, Mary. The part 
of Mrs. Rollins was taken by Miss Mae 
Marsh, stenographer and bookkeeper for 
the United Telephone Co. at Abilene, and 
the part of Mary by Miss Lorine Miller, 
stenographer for attorneys of the United 
Companies. 

The Rollins family lives in a big, ram- 
bling house on the hill. They are nice, 
well-to-do people. Mr. Rollins is away 
from home a great deal and Mrs. Rollins, 
active in social and church work, keeps the 
telephone very busy. Mary, their 17-year 
old daughter, is popular with the young 
folk. 

The clock has just struck midnight’ and 
the telephone is ringing. Mother and 
daughter are asleep. Mary wakens and 
calls to her mother to inquire if it is the 
telephone or the doorbell that is ringing. 
Mrs. Rollins had not heard the ring at all 
but upon being wakened by her daughter 
wonders if Mr. Rollins is calling to say 
that he is ill. She recalls that he was 
feeling miserable when he left home. 

There ensues a dialogue between Mary 
and Mrs. Rollins, as the telephone con- 
tinues to ring again and again. Mary 
urges her mother to let the telephone ring, 
believing it is the girl who lives next door 
calling to send a message to her mother 
(there is no telephone in their home). 

Mrs. Rollins finally reaches the telephone 
in the cold, drafty hall downstairs, after 
stumbling about in the dark and falling 
on the stairs. But she is too late; the 
calling party has hung up. Mrs. Rollins 
groans as she reaches her room, having 
sprained her ankle in her fall. She adds 
that she will have an extension put in as 
soon as Father comes home. 

The dialogue continues between Mrs. 
Rollins and her daughter, during the course 
of which Mary pictures the convenience 
and comfort of the anticipated extension 
set and also brings to mind the occasion 
when burglars broke in at the Adams’ 
home and Mrs. Adams summoned the po- 
lice by means of extension telephone up- 
stairs. She mentions the night the Jones’ 
house caught fire and Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
had to climb ‘out of the window in order 
to telephone from a neighbor’s because they 
couldn’t reach the telephone downstairs. 
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Mrs. Rollins tells Mary that Father 
wants her to have a maid. But she doesn’: 
want a maid. An extension, she says, would 
serve her better. A maid couldn’t answer 
her telephone calls; she could only answer 
the telephone and call her. 

The telephone rings again. Mother finds 
she is unable to stand on her foot, so Mary 
goes downstairs to answer the telephone 
“Dad” is on the telephone, as Mother had 
had expected. Upon learning that Mother 
sprained her ankle in attempting to reach 
the telephone downstairs, he promises to 
have an extension installed immediately. 


Closing Banquet and Entertainment. 

The convention was brought to a close 
Thursday evening—or it might be more 
accurate to say Friday morning—with a 
truly “big” time. The annual banquet and 
dance, under the able leadership of the 
master entertainer, Hugo Rehg, director of 
public relations, Public Utility Investment 
Co., Salina, Kans., was indeed a “howling” 
success. The entertainment was provided 
by the Western Telephone Corp., of Salina, 
Kans. 

Over the doorway of the entrance to the 
banquet hall had been placed a large sign 
reading, “Whoopee Factory—Help Want- 
ed.” By 6:15 p. m., the time designated for 
the serving of the banquet and the start- 
ing of “whoopee,” the room was filled with 
“helpers” and the “factory” commenced its 
operations. During the banquet the music 
and the noisemakers tried to outdo each 
other. H.’ E. “Buck” Buchanan led: the 
singing—when he could be heard. 

After the banquet had been served and 
disposed of, Mr. Rehg introduced the at- 
tractions. Many enjoyable numbers were 
rendered by the “Belvideres,” novelty male 
quartet, presented through the courtesy of 
the Public Utility Investment Co. They 
were called back for encores again and 
again. Then followed the presentation of 
a motion picture entitled “30 Years Ago,” 
showing the famous old play, “The Great 
Train Robbery.” 

“Doc” Arrowsmith, B. Y. X. D. M. W., 
“eminent explorer and expounder,” dis- 
coursed on the philosophy of misdirection 
and “pulled off” some mystery stunts that 
had everyone guessing. Miss Portia 
Vaughan, of Salina, presented a piano- 
logue in which she included numerous puns 
on several convention dignitaries. 

Old Days Recalled. 

The tables were cleared away and a 
hilarious dance started, participated in with 
every known decoration provided. Right 
in the midst of the good time there was a 
great disturbance and in walked “Wild 
Bill” Hickok, arisen from the dead. The 
former marshall of Abilene entered with 
both guns blazing and stopped the show in 
his old-time manner and arrested C. W. 
(“Red”) Motter. 

After the confusion had somewhat sub- 
sided, the dancing continued until the wee 
small hours of the morning, after which 
everyone went home happy. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH 


does more 
. - than handle 
telephone bills 






For reducing the expense 
of imprinting subscribers’ 
bills with name, address, 





date, rate, etc., hundreds smail Addressographs 


operate at speeds from 
500 to 1,800 impressions 
an hour. Print through a 
ribbon. Prices from $20 to 
.$264.75, f. o. b. Factory. 


of telephone companies 
consider Addressograph 
indispensable. 





Yet this is only one of 
the many operations Ad- 
dressograph performs. The 
same economies it effects 
in your billing, it will also 
effect in the imprinting of 
countless forms used in 





record keeping, collecting, 





disbursing, routing, repair Electric and Automatic 
Addressographs—print 
through a ribbon—speeds 
from 2,000 to 12,000 im- 
pressionsan hour. Electric 
machines $295 to $870— 
automatic machines $595 
to $12,750, f. o. b. Factory. 


ing, in the stockroom, and 
in the shop. 

And the way Addresso- 
graph simplifies the whole 





job of getting out mailings makes it invaluable in 
building business and getting more subscribers. 

Let the Addressograph representative in your 
locality show you exactly how with Addresso- 
graph you can both reduce expense and 
build business. There is no obligation. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Addressograph, Limited, London, England 
Addressograph G. m. b. H. Berlin, Germany 
Addressograph, S. A. Paris, France 
Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Divisions of Addressograph -Multigraph Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Cleveland, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 
Copyright 1931, Addressograph Co 
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@ In telephone central office 
and outside plant work there 
is a continual use for mini- 
ature portable D. C. testing 
instruments, which are de- 
pendable, rugged and handy. 
To meet this demand, Weston 
encased this miniature D. C. 
voltammeter in a convenient, 
sturdy Bakelite carrying case 
and embodied many new and 
advanced features, including 
independent fuse protection 
for all ranges. This new instru- 
ment is known as Model 540. 





MODEL 540 


In Model 540 D. C. Voltammeter, the six ranges are 
protected from overloads by independent replaceable 
fuses. Because of this feature Model 540’s movement 
cannot be “burned out’? no matter how inexperienced 


the user. This unique feature assures continuous, de- 
Extra Extra pendabe service from all 
Ammeter Voltmeter 


Feces ranges at all times. 


Fuses 


A range selecting switch, 
which provides a quick and 
convenient means to change 
from one scale to another, is 
so designed that at no time 
is the main circuit open. 


Ammeter 


Fusesin These new features make 
Instrument Weston Model 540 extremely 


valuable for both inside and 
outside telephone work. 


WESTON 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 





Open View Showing 
Fuse Compartment 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





H. E. Bradley, of Harrisburg, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, and Mrs. Bradley 
commemorated their 20th wedding anniver- 
sary on Wednesday, May 27, during the 
recent convention of the Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation. Some of their telephone friends 
became aware of this fact and planned a 
wedding anniversary celebration in their 
honor along with the banquet program, to 
the complete surprise of the Bradleys. 


After the banquet had been served and 
the regular banquet program had been pre- 
sented, the orchestra commenced playing 
Lohengrin’s “Wedding March,” upon the 
conclusion of which J. G. Ihmsen, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., president of the Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York, arose 
and congratulated the guests of honor on 
the momentous occasion. He then presented 
them with a beautiful cocktail set of crys- 
tal glass in behalf of the following: 

American Electric Co., Automatic Elec- 
tric Inc., L. M. Berry & Co., Coffey Sys- 
tem & Audit Co., Cook Electric Co., 
French Battery Co., General Electric Sup- 
ply Corp., J. K. Johnston, National Carbon 
Co., Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Reliable 
Electric Co., J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
and Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. 

Mr. Bradley responded briefly to Mr. 
Ihmsen’s congratulatory remarks and the 
banquet party took on the aspects of a 
wedding reception, Mr. Ihmsen and others 
taking advantage of the time-honored cus- 
tom to “kiss the bride.” 

C. R. Willis, formerly of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Madison, Wis., has 
been appointed traffic superintendent of the 
Michigan Associated Telephone Co., at 
Muskegon, Mich. This is a position newly 
created by the: Michigan Associated com- 
pany to improve service to patrons of its 
70 affiliated exchanges in the state. 

A graduate of the University of Ten- 
nessee school of engineering in 1924, Mr. 
Willis has for the past seven years been 
engaged in cons‘ruction, electrical and pub- 
lic utility engineering. He was first em- 
ployed at the Atlanta, Ga., offices of the 
Foundation Co. of New York, a large con- 
struction company. He also was employed, 
successively, by the Tallassee Power Co., 
subsidiary of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, and by the Super Power Co. of Illi- 
nois, with headquarters at Pekin, III. 

Two years ago he joined the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Madison, Wis., op- 
erating unit of the Associated Telephone 
Utilities. During the past two years he 
has been trained under Owen G. Jarboe, 
general traffic superintendent, first as a 
lineman and later as switchboard installer. 

In his new position, Mr. Willis will have 
charge of operating methods of the Michi- 


gan Associated company and will be re- 
sponsible for the installation of new toll 
systems and other advanced operating prac- 
tices. The entire traffic personnel of the 
Michigan Associated company will be un- 
der his jurisdiction and he also will direct 
engineering work on switchboards and toll 
lines. 


John P. Boylan, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., was recently 
elected a director of the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank & Trust Co., of Rochester. Mr. 
Boylan has been a resident of Rochester 
for nine years, serving for four years as 
vice-president of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp., and becoming president and general 
manager in 1927, to succeed Geo. R. Fuller. 

Mr. Boylan is a director of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation, Rochester Associa- 
tion, Automobile Club, Community Chest, 
Civic Improvement Association and the 
Rochester Red Wing Baseball Club. 

He is also a director of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp., the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, and the 
Up-State Telephone Association of New 
York. He is a trustee of Mechanics Insti- 
tute, and a director of the Highland Hospi- 
tal and the Columbus Civic Center. 


Raymond N. Ball, president of the Lin- 
coln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co., in mak- 
ing the announcement concerning Mr. Boy- 
lan’s new appointment, said that Mr. Boy- 
lan brings to the directorate of the Lin- 
coln-Alliance invaluable business counsel 
and. an intimate contact with many con- 
structive activities in the community. 


Walter S. Gifford, of New York, pres- 
ident of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., was elected president of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
at a recent meeting of 200 members of the 
council, staff and volunteers of the organ- 
ization. Mr. Gifford, who has been vice- 
president of the society since 1929, suc- 
ceeds the late Robert W. DeForest, presi- 
dent from 1888 until his recent death. 


Miss Sarah Horn has been named 
chief operator for the headquarters office 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in Lincoln, Neb., with supervision over 
the activities of 100 operators. Miss Horn 
has had 15 years of telephone experience, 
and since 1925 has been traveling super- 
visor for the company. 

Obituary. 

John K. Butler, veteran telephone 
man with a service record of 51 years, 
passed away recently in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., at the age of 92 years. Mr. Butler 
was this year elected to membership in 
the Telephone Pioneers of America “in 
recognition and appreciation of many years 
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of loyal and devoted service tendered dur- 
ing employment in the telephone industry.” 

Mr. Butler was born in Hebron, N. S., 
Canada. He moved to Boston in 1863 and 
obtained employment with a telegraph com- 
pany. In his early telegraph days he 
worked a wire with Thomas A. Edison. 

He joined the telephone industry in the 
beginning and he recalled that at one time 
he was the only demonstrator sent out to 
introduce the strange, new device to the 
public. Subsequently, he was engaged for 
many years in obtaining rights of way and 
franchises and in superintending the erec- 
tion of telephone lines throughout New 
England. 

Seventeen years ago, after fifty-one years 
and four months without a break in his 
payroll, first in telegraphy and then in the 
telephone business, Mr. Butler retired. He 
was then superintendent of the northern 
division of New England Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., with headquarters in Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Mrs. L. S. Parker, vice-president and 
a director of the Capital City Telephone 
Co., of Jefferson City, Mo., and her daugh- 
ter, Rachel, were fatally injured May 29 
when the Packard sedan in which they 
were riding en route to Kansas City over- 
turned twice near Independence, Mo. 

' Miss Rachel, age 23, who was driving the 

car, swerved the car sharply to one side of 
the highway to avoid a collision with an- 
other machine. The car crashed into a 
number of big stones being used in con- 
struction work and the car turned over 
twice. Mrs. Parker died on the way to 
the hospital and her daughter a few hours 
later. 

Mrs. Parker, who was 56 years of age, 
was widely known and admired in social, 
religious and business circles of Jefferson 
City. She also had an extensive acquaint- 
ance in telephone circles, having been a 
regular attendant at state telephone conven- 
tions and having also attended a number of 
national meetings in Chicago. 

Carlyle Kittredge, aged 57, veteran 
chief engineer of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., died on May 23 in Detroit fol- 
lowing an operation for acute appendicitis. 

He graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1897 in engineering and at the 
time of his death was assistant to the vice- 
president of the Michigan Bell company. 

Mr. Kittredge was born at Mason, Mich., 
July 19, 1874. He entered the employ of 
the Bell System in 1899 as special in- 
spector for the Central Union Telephone 
Co.; eight years later he was made assist- 
ant chief engineer. In 1920 Mr. Kittredge 
was promoted to the office of chief engi- 
neer of the Michigan Bell company, and in 
1925 he became assistant to the 
president. 


vice- 
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SERVING CANADA. .- - 


With a Complete Stock of Telephones, Dial and Manual 
» Switchboard Equipment, Construction Materials 
and Supplies 








We are prepared to furnish telephone organizations throughout Canada with any item 
of telephone equipment—from the smallest article up to complete installations of 
metropolitan telephone systems. The products which we distribute are so well known 
that no detailed description of their high quality is necessary. In addition to this most 
complete line, we have our own manufacturing and repair facilities—each department 
is under the supervision of an expert. Consult us before making your next pur- 
chase—prices and proposals gladly furnished upon request. 





Independent Sales and Engineering Company, Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Representatives in Canada for 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY INC., Chicago AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC INC., Chicago 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Liverpool 
THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED, Chicago 
ALTON BATTERY COMPANY, Alton, Eng. 
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Galvanized Telephone Wire 
and Steel Strand 


Crapo Galvanized Wire can be 
wrapped around its own diame- 
ter without injury to its pure 
zinc coating....That is one of Look for 
a number of reasons why Crapo the Grapo 
Galvanized Telephone Wire and Seal! 
Strand can be depended upon to 
reduce maintenance cost. 








Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Muneie, Indiana 
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The Serviee-Hour 


Cost is Less 


OU BUY telephone batteries for just one 

purpose—to give satisfactory service for 
a long time. Short service means high cost 
—long service, low cost. Ray-O-Vac Tele- 
phone Batteries cost less because they de- 
liver more service—many hours more than 
other cells. This is proved not only by com- 
petitive tests conducted in accordance with 
U. S. Government standards, but by users’ 
records as well. Moreover, there’s an appre- 
ciable saving in service costs. Standardize 
on the Ray-O-Vac Telephone Battery—the 
cell with the low service-hour cost. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 


General Sales Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Makers also of Flashlight Batteries, Rotomatic 
and Standard Flashlights and Electric Lanterns 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 






missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearings in Ohio Bell State-wide 
Case Next Week. 

Further hearings on the state-wide Ohio 
Jell telephone rate and charges investiga- 
tion which had been continued from last 
March, have been assigned for June 15, 16 
and 17, it was announced last week by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 

During its previous hearing, the Ohio 
Bell company had protested a tentative re- 
valuation of its properties and equipment 
by the commission, as being too low. Sev- 
eral Ohio communities, uniting their cases 
in protest, presented their arguments 
through Attorney General Gilbert Bett- 
man, in contention that the tentative ap- 
praisal as too high. 


Mayor Demands Action on Chicago 
Telephone Franchise. 

F. O. Hale, president of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., on June 3, refused the de- 
mand of the city of Chicago that the com- 
pany pay the $4,267,000 back compensation 
which is claimed to have accrued to the 
city since the company’s old franchise ex- 
pired in January, 1929. No new franchise 
having been agreed upon, the officials of 
the company have no legal warrant to pay 
the money to the city, and are without 
power or authority to make any payment. 

Mr. Hale’s statement follows: 

“There is no desire on the part of the 
company to avoid any payment which is 
legally due or which it may lawfully make, 
nor is there any thought of taking advan- 
tage of the financial condition of the city 
government to influence the terms of the 
proposed ordinance. Neither the officers 
nor the directors of the company can le- 
gally assume responsibility for paying 
money under an ordinance which has long 
since expired, or anticipating the terms of 
a new ordinance not yet passed. Until 
there is a legal agreement determining the 
amount which it should pay, the company 
is without power or authority to make any 
payment. 

The telephone company fully performed 
every requirement upon it under the old 
franchise ordinance, which expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1929. The company has been willing 
at all times to negotiate a new franchise 
and has actively cooperated with the city 
to that end. In fact, it opened negotia- 
tions with the city almost a year before 
the old franchise expired. 

During these negotiations it has repeat- 
edly stated that it is entirely willing to 
have any franchise agreed upon within a 
reasonable length of time dated back to 
the expiration of the old franchise and to 





pay interest on compensation fixed there- 
under. If this is done, the company will, 
of course, pay promptly anything which 
may be due thereunder. 

It has always been the policy of the tele- 
phone company to pay promptly any obli- 
gations which it owes, as soon as they are 
due. Since the old franchise expired we 
have paid taxes in Cook county of. more 
than $8,000,000, over $5,000,000 of which 
accrued to the city for municipal purposes. 
This company was among the first to pay 
its 1929 personal property taxes in the 
county recently, in response to a request for 
an early payment to relieve the existing 
financial difficulties. 

The telephone company is willing to do 
everything it can to expedite negotiations 
and thus bring the whole matter to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion, so that payments may 
legally be resumed at the earliest possible 
date.” 

Mayor Cermak, on June 5, demanded 
action from the city council in its drafting 
of the new telephone franchise’ ordinance. 
While a council committee was holding a 
lengthy debate without touching on the 
financial features of the proposed fran- 
chise, which constitute the principal points 
at controversy, the mayor called for action 
in order that the passage of the ordinance 
may assure the city resumption of compen- 
sation payments from the telephone com- 
pany. 

“Tt looks to me as though there is a lot 
of dilly-dallying in an attempt to block 
action until after the summer vacation,” 
Mayor Cermak said. 

“The council should act before the sum- 
mer vacation so that the city would have 
the benefit of the compensation due it. I 
won't take all summer to make up my mind 
as to whether the ordinance which will be 
passed by the council is a good one.” 

Mayor Cermak added that he did not 
favor the ordinance which was vetoed by 
his predecessor last fall. 

The principal points of controversy in 
the proposed ordinance are the amount of 
compensation to be paid to the city by the 
telephone company for use of the streets 
and alleys, and the allocation of the cost 
of relocating the company’s equipment 
during subway construction. These points 
were not. touched, June 5, at a meeting of 
the council committee on oil, gas, and elec- 
tricity, which is considering the ordinance 
draft. 

Ald. Oscar Nelson did most of the talk- 
ing in the committee session. He demanded 
two changes in the proposed ordinance. 
One was that a provision be inserted re- 
quiring the company to adopt a program of 
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‘ placing its wires underground, which even- 


tually would eliminate all overhead tele- 
phone wires in the fire zone, which covers 
practically the entire settled part of the 
city. That provision was held up until 
Frederick Rex, municipal librarian, reports 
on the practice in other cities. 

Ald. Nelson’s other demand was for a 
proviso that any attack by the company 
in the courts on any provision in the ordi- 
nance will automatically invalidate the 
whole franchise. Corporation Counsel 
Busch was asked to draft such a section. 

Reports that the city has withheld all 
street opening permits from the company 
pending approval of the new franchise are 
untrue, Ald. Thomas J. O’Grady reported 
following the committee meeting. Such ac- 
tion was started by the former adminis- 
tration, but has been rescinded under the 
Cermak administration, Mr. O’Grady said. 

“Refusal of such permits would only 
have meant that more than 1,000 employes 
of the telephone company would have been 
thrown out of work, and the public incon- 
venienced,” a public works official said. 

In May the company was given 48 street 
opening permits and 85 permits for the 
erection of poles. 


Hearings Held on Proposed Rate 
Increase at Winamac, Ind. 
With Judge Jere West of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission on the bench, 
the hearing on the petition for an increase 
in rates by the Pulaski County Telephone 
Corp. began Tuesday, May 26, at Wina- 

mac. 

Local attorneys filed an answer in three 
paragraphs to the petition of the telephone 
company. The answer covered: (1) a 
general denial of the petition; (2) ques- 
tion as to the efficiency of the service ren- 
dered by the company; and (3) a state- 
ment of econemic condition. A remon- 
strance and denial was signed by 869 sub- 
scribers of the seven exchanges of the 
company. 

Delph McKesson, of Plymouth, on be- 
half of the telephone company, asked and 
was granted time in which to file a demur- 
rer. The demurrer as to economic condi- 
tions was sustained, the court holding that 
declining prices of commodities and wages 
had nothing to do with the telephone com- 
pany receiving a fair return on its invest 
ment. 

Mr. McKesson also filed an answer it 
general denial of the allegation of ineffi- 
cient service on the part of the telephor« 
company. 

Following the ruling, the telephone com 

(Please turn to page 41.) 
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June 13, 1931. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
pany placed Earl Carter, an expert con- 
sulting engineer on the stand, and his ex- 
amination and cross examination continued 
throughout Tuesday and until 2 o’clock 

Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. Carter was connected with the pub- 
lic service commission as an engineer from 
1922 to 1928 and since that time has been 
retained by the telephone interests. 

The Pulaski County Telephone Corp. 
values its property at $368,891, while the 
public service commission engineers’ ap- 
praisement is $313,663. 


Issues Unusual Order on Rate 
Adjustment Application. 

A rather unusual order was issued on 
May 22 by the Kansas Public Service Com- 
mission. The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. had filed an application for 
changes in some of its schedules in Law- 
rence, Garnett, Cherryvale, Ottawa and 
Independence. The new schedules called 
for both increases and decreases in rates. 
The net result would have been increased 
revenues of some $1,500 in all five 
exchanges. 

The commission announced that the de- 
creases asked were granted, effective imme- 
diately; the increases were granted sub- 
ject to the consent of the subscribers 
affected; also that unless the decreases 
were made effective at once, the whole 
application would be denied. 


Minnesota Company’s Application 
for Higher Rates Denied. 

The application. of the Minnesota Com- 
munity Telephone Co., of Waterville, 
Minn., for authority to change its schedule 
-of rates at Henderson has been denied by 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
‘Commission. 

In its application, the company claims 
that the present rates and charges now in 
effect at the Henderson exchange are in- 
sufficient for it to earn a fair and reason- 
able return upon the “fair present value” 
-of its property devoted to rendering serv- 
ice after paying operating expenses, taxes, 
etc. The present gross monthly rates at 
Henderson and those proposed follow: 


Present Proposed 


Individual line business .$2.00 $3.25 
Extension business....... 5 1.00 
Individual line residence 1.50 2.25 
Rural multi-party....... 1.50 2.00 
‘Two-party residence.... 1.25 2.00 


At the hearing on January 23, much, 


opposition was voiced against this 50 per 
cent increase in telephone rates. The com- 
mission received signed petitions from 215 
of the company’s subscribers at Hender- 
son opposing this large increase. 

The company’s “fair present value” fig- 
ure of $44,413, shown on the application, 
includes an item for “non-operating equip- 
ment,” which appears from the record to 
«cover the cost of an old switchboard dis- 
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carded from use but which the company 
still has on hand. The commission held 
this was a “highly improper item to in- 
clude in a ‘fair present value’ for rate- 
making purposes.” 

Other items covering cost of reproduc- 
tion, uncollectibles, etc., were carefully 
checked by the commission and found to 
be placed too high. One statement in the 
company’s application was to the effect 
that when the company purchased the 
Henderson Telephone Exchange in Sep- 
tember, 1928, the plant was in a very poor 
state of repair. The company claims to 
have rehabilitated the plant quite mate- 
rially but omits to show the cost of the 
property displaced or removed, if any, or 
what it actually spent in the rehabilita- 
tion. This allegation of the company was 
strenuously challenged by the opponents. 

That the property has not been rehabili- 
tated to any very material extent is ap- 
parently borne out also by the company’s 
valuation expert who found the plant, as 
a whole, in only a 71 per cent condition. 

Upon a careful review of all the evi- 
dence submitted, the commission finds that 
it is insufficient to 
to the “fair present value” 
phone property involved. 


make a finding as 
of the tele- 
It is also unable 
to find what the results of operation are 
from the present rates, or what they 
would be from the proposed rates. It 
made the statement that possibly the pres- 
ent rates and charges are too high and 


warrant reduction in view 


of the many 
defects in the company’s proof. 
Telephone Exchange at _ Trail, 


Minn., to be Abandoned. 

The application of the Garden Valley 
Telephone Co., for authority to close and 
abandon its telephone exchange plant at 
Trail, Polk county, Minn., has been ap- 
proved according to a recent order of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. The company’s headquarters are 
located at Erskine, Minn. 

The company presented evidence before 
the commission to prove that its exchange 
at Trail had been operated at a loss for 
the last six years, from 1925 to 1930, in- 
clusive, even when its operations are con- 
sidered without taking into account a rea- 
sonable allowance for annual depreciation 
in its plant. When such depreciation is 
taken into account, the annual deficits or 
losses from operation for the 
period would be much greater. 

It was pointed out that present rates 
are low and even if they were increased 
the situation in respect to these deficits 
would not be relieved but become worse 
because the company would be certain to 
lose many of its present subscribers by 
reason of such increases 

The present monthly net rates are: 
Individual line business, $2.00; two-party 
business, $1.75; individual line residence, 
$1.50; two-party residence, $1.25; 
multi-party, $1.00. 


six-year 


rural 
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IF 


BATTERIES 
WERE 
TRANSPARENT 


A half dead Battery weighs the 
same and looks the same as a live one. 
Most Batteries begin to die the mo- 
ment they are made. Air leakage, 
corrosion, evaporation, electro-couples 
all cause failure, even in idleness. 


Remove these defects and get a pre- 
served cell. It took us ten years to do 
it, but it’s done. Storm King Duro 
Powr Telephone Batteries can’t evap- 
orate nor leak air, because the D-W 
processed seal is air-tight. Corrosion 
and electro-couples are impossible be- 
cause the cup is one-piece seamless 
zinc without joints or solder. The in- 
sulator saves enough space to admit 
more electrolyte and more chemical 
moisture which are indefinitely pre- 
served by the construction. 


If Batteries were transparent, and 
current were visible, you’d find every 
Duro Powr full to the top, even after 
years of idle storage. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Use. 


Flashlight and General 
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The company proposed to switch present 
subscribers to its telephone exchange at 
Gully, only four miles distant from Trail, 
and to maintain a toll pay station at some 
suitable business place in Trail for the 
benefit of the people who desire to use it. 

After due consideration the Minnesota 
commission found that Trail was an un- 
incorporated village of about 200 people. 
The telephone plant there had an invest- 
ment of $3,471 in 1920, and 70 subscribers, 
which number has now dwindled down tc 
54 subscribers and the company’s invest- 
ment in 1930 had mounted to $3,690. 

Representation of deficits for the six 
years was predicated upon what it had 
actually cost to operate the plant after 
employing the most rigid economies pos- 
sible, and, without taking into account 
a reasonable allowance for depreciation 
in plant. 

Much opposition was voiced at the hear- 
ing against closing and abandoning the 
company’s exchange at Trail, and a peti- 
tion endorsed by 21 signers in opposition 
thereto was filed for the record in this 
case. 

The commission voiced its opinion that 
it is very evident from the record, and 
past history, that the people in the Trail 
exchange area have not patronized, or 
supported, the telephone exchange to such 
an extent as to justify its continuance. 

Upon a very careful review of all of 
the evidence submitted the commission 
found that the Trail telephone exchange 
has been operated annually, for the last 
six years, at a substantial loss to the com- 
pany, and that it would be futile to expect 
the company to continue on with a hope 
of relieving the situation. 





Commission Investigates Rural 
Company’s Method of Financing. 
The application of the St. Bernard Tele- 

phone Co., St. Bernard, heard by the Ne- 

braska State Railway Commission uncov- 
ered a curious method of telephone financ- 
ing. The company at one time also sup- 
plied Lindsey, Neb., with service, main- 
taining an exchange there as well as at St. 

Bernard, but withdrew from the former 

town which is also supplied with service 

by the Monroe Independent Telephone Co. 


TELEPHONY 


The company requires each new sub- 
scriber to buy a share of stock in order to 
get service. As farmers, who retire to 
town and rent their lands, occasionally re- 
turn again, the number of patrons varies. 

Commissioner Drake, who heard the 
application, discovered that while the books 
of the company showed the possession of 
assets that gave each share an actual value 
of $97.50, the officers, unlearned in the in- 
tricacies of finance, were fixing the value 
and price when a new subscriber bought 
one by dividing the capital stock by the 
number of shares outstanding. This was 
a little more than half the actual value 
because, when the subscriber moved away, 
he turned in his share of stock. 





Opinion Holds City Councils 
Cannot Regulate Rates. 

City councils cannot, by franchise or 
ordinance, regulate telephone rates, Attor- 
ney General James Morris, of New Eng- 
land, N. D., ruled in an opinion recently. 
He stated this power was vested in the 
North Dakota Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. 

The ruling was given in reply to ques- 
tions raised by Harvey J. Miller, of New 
England, N. D. 

Mr. Morris called attention to chapter 
209, “Session Laws of 1915,” declaring 
telephone companies to be common car- 
riers and giving general supervision over 
such companies to the state board of rail- 
road commissioners. 

“This authority,” the opinion said, “in- 
cludes power to approve or disapprove tele- 
phone rate schedules, which schedules are 
required to be filed with the commission. 

“Should city councils be permitted to 
contract for rates on residence and busi- 
ness telephones within the city through a 
franchise, this power would directly con- 
flict with the power vested in the railroad 
commission by Chapter 209. Furthermore, 
it would permit discrimination which is 
declared unlawful by the law (Chapter 
209). 

It is therefore my opinion that the city 
council cannot, by franchise or ordinance, 
contract for or regulate rates charged by 
telephone companies for residence and 
business telephones.” 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
June 9: Hearing in Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner T. F. Sullivan on applica- 
tion of the New York Telephone Co. for 
authority to acquire the properties of the 

Byron Telephone Co. 

The Byron company operates a telephone 
system in portions of the towns of Bergen, 
Byron, Elba, LeRoy and Stafford, in Gen- 
esee county, New York, and in the towns 
of Barry and Clarendon in Orleans county, 
serving approximately 250 telephone sta- 
tions. 

CALIFORNIA. 

June 2: Dos Palos Telephone Co., oper- 
ating in the town of Dos Palos and sur- 
rounding territory in Merced and Fresno 
counties, authorized to issue $22,234 of 
common capital stock for the purpose of 
reimbursing its treasury for additions and 
betterments, and paying outstanding indebt- 
edness. The request of the company to 
issue $4,066 of stock additional was dis- 
missed without prejudice by the commis- 
sion. 

INDIANA. 

May 29: Order issued granting the 
Brownstown Co-Operative Telephone Co. 
permission to increase its monthly rate 
from $1.00 to $1.25 a month. 

May 29: Authority given the Ladoga 
Telephone Co., of Ladoga, to increase its 
business telephone rates from $1.65 to $2.25 
a month as well as increases on other types 
of service. 

June 8: Continued hearing in Winamac 
on petition of the Pulaski County Tele- 
phone Corp. for an increase in rates. 

KANSAS. 

May 22: Order issued on application of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. relative 
to changes in some of its rate schedules in 


Lawrence, Garnett, Cherryvale, Ottawa, 
and Independence. Decreases were ap- 
proved, effective immediately. Increases 


were granted subject to consent of sub- 
scribers affected. 
MICHIGAN. 

May 25: Supplemental order issued au- 
thorizing the Michigan Associated Tele- 
phone Co., formerly the Michigan Home 
Telephone Co., of Muskegon, to make its 
bills due and payable 15 days after their 
issuance. 

The new order also provided that the 
company might charge an extra 25 cents a 
month for each main line if the bills are 
not paid on or before the expiration of 
this 15-day period. 

A decrease of 50 cents a month from 
the $6.50 rate authorized for trunk lines 
to private branch exchanges also was pro- 
vided by the supplemental order. 

The new rate for this type of service, 
therefore, will be 20 per cent more than 











June 16th, 1931. 








ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
100 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Associated Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has declared the regular 
dividend of $1.75 per share on the 7% First 
Preferred stock; $1.50 per share on the Six Dol- 
lar First Preferred stock; $1.00 per share on the 
$4.00 Preference stock; and $1.00 per share and 
an additional and participating dividend of 50c 
per share on the Class A stock for the quarter 
ending June 30th, 1931, payable July 1st, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


R. J. MUNRO, Secretary 
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Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Paving Bloeks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal Trunking 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 
OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


Established 1881 
. WORKS: Portemouth, Va. 








Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 
M.LANZ BOLT CO. 





PITTSBURGH, PA 























To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 





It is a mark of distinction to say, ‘‘I saw it in TELEPHONY.” 











June 13, 1931. 


the one-party business line rate of $5 or 
$6 a month for each trunk line. 

The commission’s order of May 16 
granted the company permission to estab- 
lish higher rates for one to four-party 
subscribers. 

MINNESOTA. 


May 28: Authorization given the Gar- 
den Valley Telephone Co., of Erskine, to 
close and abandon its telephone exchange 
plant at Brooks, Red Lake county. 

May 28: Order issued approving appli- 
cation of the Garden Valley Telephone Co., 
of Erskine, for authority to close and 
abandon its plant at Trail, Polk county. 

May 28: Order issued denying applica- 
tion of the Central West Public Service 
Co. for authority to change its schedule 
of rates and charges at its Farmington 


exchange. The present rates for the ex- 
change shall remain in full force and 
effect. 


May 28: Order issued denying applica- 
tion of the Minnesota Community Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its schedule of ra‘es 
and charges. 

June 3: Order issued cancelling hearing 
on application of the Danube Telephone 
Co. for authority to add 25 cents to present 
net rates and establish and place in effect 
a schedule of service connection and other 
miscellaneous charges at the Danube ex- 
change. 

The hearing was to have been held June 
5 but the commission will schedule the 
hearing at a later date. 

June 10: Hearing in St. Paul on ap- 
plication of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to disconnect its toll lines 
from the exchange of the Minnesota Lakes 
Telephone Co. 

The hearing was originally set for June 
4 but was postponed to this date. 


TELEPHONY 


July 9: Hearing in Pelican Rapids on 
application of O. B. Sillerud, Peter Han- 
son, Julius Holen, et al., for investigation 
of rates and charges for rural telephone 
service by the Pelican Telephone Co. This 
hearing was postponed from June 11. 

July 9: Hearing in Pelican Rapids on 
application of Alexander Small, Horace 
Cocking, A. C. Springer, Theo. Gilbertson, 
et al., for investigation of rates and 
charges for rural telephone service by the 
Pelican Telephone Co. 

The hearing was originally set for June 
11 but was postponed to this date. 

MissourI. 

May 26: Order issued approving appli- 
cation of Elizabeth Johnson and Allen 
Buerge for approval of sale of the John- 
son Telephone Exchange, located in Jasper 
county. 

May 27: Application filed by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for approval 
of proposed new rate schedule for Fenton. 

May 28: Approval given application of 
Tony Kline and Blanche Kline, his wife, 
for permission to maintain and operate a 
telephone exchange at Kampville. 

May 28: Approval given application of 
the Scotia Telephone Co. for permission 
to own and operate a telephone exchange 
in Macks Creek, a toll line between Linn 
Creek and Macks Creek, and a toll line 
from Macks Creek to Branch. 

May 28: Application of the United Tel- 
ephone Co. for authority to eliminate its 
central office at Pleasant Green and to 
furnish telephone service to subscribers 
from the company’s central offices located 
at Otterville, Bunceton and Pilot Grove, 
denied. 

The company was authorized to discon- 
tinue its switchboard at Pleasant Green 
when it shall trunk in to its exchange at 
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Otterville certain rural subscribers who 
have petitioned for this change and to 
trunk in to its exchange at Pilot Grove all 
the remaining subscribers. 

June ¥: Hearing at Ozark on complaint 
of the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion vs. the Youngblood Telephone Co. and 
the Farmers Co-Operative Telephone As- 
sociation concerning telephone service and 
rates at Ozark. An order was issued May 
25 calling for an investigation of the 
service. 

June 10: Hearing at Verona on com- 
plaint of the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission vs. the Lawrence County Water, 
Light & Cold Storage Co. relative to tele- 
phone service at Verona. 

NortH Dakota. 

May 2: Application filed by the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Telephone Co. of Flax- 
ton, for authority to dismantle certain tel- 
ephone lines in Burke county. 

May 8: Application filed by the Dunn 
County Telephone Co., of Dunn Center, 
ior a certificate of authority to place a 
first mortgage in the amount of $2,600 
upon telephone property in Dunn Center. 

May 16: Approval given the telephone 
rate schedule filed by the Central West 
Public Service Co. for multi-party season 
service at Devils Lake. 

May 23: Approval given the reduced 
schedule of residential telephone rates for 
Ray, Grenora, Hanks, Alamo and Zahl, 
filed by the Williams County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Ray. 

May 23: Application filed by the Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co., of Powers Lake, 
for authority to change the location of cer- 
tain telephone lines. 

May 28: Joint application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
Charles F. Bleckried, of Baldwin, for au- 
thority to sell and buy, respectively, tele- 
phone property located in Baldwin. 

OHIOo. 

June 1: Joint application filed by the 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. and the Ohio Tel- 
ephone Service Co., both of Sidney, for 
permission to merge the properties of the 
two companies. 

June 2: Joint application filed by the 
Inter Communication Corp., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the Ohio Telephone Service Co., 
of Sidney, Ohio, for permission to the lat- 
ter company to sell its local and long dis- 
tance toll lines to the Intercommunication 
Corp. for $142,500. 

It was stated the Ohio company desired 
to sell the toll lines because it wished to 
operate locally in the future. 

June 9: Hearing on appeal by the Van 
Wert Telephone Co., of Van Wert, in con- 
nection with its suspended increased rate 
case. 

On May 14 the commission issued an or- 
der directing the Van Wert Home com- 
pany to refund $9,835 to subscribers for 
rate increases collected under bond since 
August 29, 1929, when the company filed 
application to raise its rates. 

The proposed increase was declared ex- 
cessive by the commission in issuing an or- 
der denying the increase. In connection 
with this finding the commission fixed a 
new rate schedule. 

June 15: Further hearing on the state- 
wide Ohio Bell telephone rate and charges 
investication which had been continued 
from last March, scheduled for this date 
and the following two days. 

July 1: Hearing on application of the 
Buckeye Lake Home Telephone Co. for 
permission to put into effect a monthly in- 
stead of a auarterly schedule for the col- 
lection of advanced rates. The application 
affects the villages of Millersport, Balti- 
more 2nd Pleasantville. 
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During recent years 

I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
all over the 

United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1035-6 Lemcke 
Building 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
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SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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14586 ILENE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 








Consulting Telephone Engineers 


Ww. ©. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


EFFECTIVE in maintainin 
ground and aerial cable in 





your under- 
ect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND co. 
MITCHELL INDIANA 











J. G WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organisation, 
tion of Telephone Companies. 


J. G@. Wray, Fellow A. I. EB. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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OKLAHOMA. 

‘May 29: Order issued authorizing the 
Interstate Public Utilities Corp., of which 
C. H. Hatton is president, to purchase the 
telephone properties of the Tyrone Tele- 
phone Co., of Tyrone, from Guy Smelser 
and the telephone exchange at Hardesty 
from James Thompson. 

June 9: Hearing on complaint of the 
Ardmore Hotel Co. against the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for revision of 
trunk rates and service charges. 

Jun 18: Hearing on complaint of B. 
Richardson against the Standard Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. alleging inadequate tele- 
phone service at Carter. 

SoutH Dakota. 


May 29: The commission ordered the 
Western Telephone Exchange, of Faulkton, 
to establish and maintain full 24-hour serv- 
ice to its patrons. When such service is 
established the company is given permission 
to increase its net monthly rates for busi- 
ness service from $2 to $2.50 per month, 
residence main line telephones from $1.25 
to $1.50 per month and residence four- 
party line telephones from $1 to $1.25 per 
month. No change is made in the party 
line rate of $1.40 per month or the school 
rate of $1 per month. 

June 2: The commission authorized the 
Yale Telephone Co., of Yale, to increase 
its net monthly rate for business subscrib- 
ers from $2 to $2.50 per month. No change 
is made in the net monthly rate of $1.25 
for residence telephones and $1.40 for rural 
telephones. The company serves 68 sub- 
scribers. A fair estimate of the value of 
the company’s plant was fixed by the com- 
mission at $4,000 

WISCONSIN. 

May 26: The commission approved the 
acquisition by the Wood County Telephone 
Co. of the County Telephone Co., serv- 
ing about 14 subscribers in the town of 
Grand Rapids at a cost for the property 
not to exceed $350. 

The property of the latter is to be placed 
on the books of the company at a value not 
to exceed $350. 

May 29: The commission denied the ap- 
plication of the Mondovi Telephone Co., of 
Mondovi, for permission to issue common 
stock. The proposal of the company was 
that while it has only $15,000 capitaliza- 
tion outstanding (all in common stock) the 
value of its assets is now more than four 
times $15,000 and hence it sought permis- 
sion to convert that appreciation in its as- 
sets into a surplus to be distributed in the 
form of additional stock. This order is 
issued without prejudice to a new applica- 
tion for authority to issue common stock 
in the amount of not to exceed $7,500. 

June 15: Continued hearing on anplica- 
tion of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its telephone rates in 
its Madison exchange. 








THEODORE GARY AND COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI] 
Ninety-Second Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
quarter ending June 30, 1931 of 
40c per share on the No Par Pree 
ferred Stock has been declared 
payable July 1, 1931 to stockhold- 
ers of record as of the 15th day 
of June. 1931 at 3 P. M. The 
usual dividend on the Common 
Stock has been declared payable 
July 1, 1931 to stockholders of 
record as of the 30th day of June, 
1931. 

(Signed) C. A. BENNETT, 

Senior Vice-Pres, and Treas, 
June 5, 1931 
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ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing on Public Utilities 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 














_ Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a_ user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre te, Ind. 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
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Appraisals and Reports 
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Consttestion Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
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Lima, Ohio 
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Our sales organization will work on 

a, or poy cash bonus with neat 

hed free. Mutual com- 

ay tt a specialty. Our proposition can’t 
surpassed. 
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109 So. 6th St. Goshen, Ind. 
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